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Events of the Geek. 


THE most piquant situation in the election is still 
the struggle between the Conservative Government and 
the party of the Georgian ‘‘ National Liberals,’’ as they 
call themselves. The latter is still the object of a steady 
attrition. In Leeds it looks as if it were going to be 
peacefully re-absorbed into the Liberal Party. In many 
other constituencies it will be fought and destroyed by 
Liberals. Sir George Younger has swiftly brushed aside 
the Bonar Law policy of “‘ co-operation.’’ Local Tory 
associations are to be free to come to arrangements with 





sitting Georgian members. But clearly this proceeding | 


is discountenanced, and an anathema has already been 
hurled at Mr. Kellaway’s head, and even at that 
‘* bosom ’’ of the ex-Prime Minister, Captain Guest. 
Other Georgian Ministers are threatened, even 
though they bow as low as the humble Dr. Macnamara, 
who promises a general support to the new 
Government. Nevertheless, it is clear that there is a 
Georgian party, especially in Scotland, destined for 
the most part to become Tory, but with a small, much 
perplexed, individuality of its own. Mr. George’s effort 
will be to swell this into a balancing force. The interest 
of the Tories is to keep it down and under. 
* * * 


Despite the confusion of parties and candidates, 
the political issues are fairly well defined. The country 
has to make its choice from among the following parties: 
(1) Unprogressive Toryism, without ideas, policies, or 
leaders of first-rate character and ability; (2) Umnprin- 
cipled Lloyd Georgism, also without ideas or policies, 
but possessing a brilliant, though utterly discredited, 
leader; (3) Labor, with ideas and policies, some good 
and realizable, others unpopular, too hastily stated, or 
too expensive, and a leadership of lieutenants; and (4) 
Liberalism, with ideas and policies more nearly suited 
than any other to circumstances at home and ‘abroad 
and to the temper of the nation, and finally with an 
experienced but very cautious and rather tired 
leadership. The first sutl the second of these parties 





are damaged not only by their mental and moral atti- 
tude to political life, but by their destructive attitude 
to each other. The third has the promise of the future, 
but lacks a clue to the existing political situation, and 
its leaders would be frightened at the idea of taking the 
ship through such a storm as now rages in Europe. The 
fourth could steer the vessel if it had its full comple- 
ment of crew. The result may give No. 1 the majority, 
but not a large one, in which event the true political 
task is how to construct and carry on a strong Opposi- 
tion, ready to take charge when the country gives it a 


clear call. 
* 4 * 


Tae Ministry is virtually complete, a host of 
youngish Under-Secretaries in the Commons balancing 
the exceeding weight of aristocracy and maturity 
in the Lords. Only one Duke and one Marquis 
appear in the new list—a beggarly proportion. The 
general quality is neither bad nor brilliant, but just 
average Toryism, with a certain flavor of industry and 
fair competence. The Die-Hards are amply provided 
for, and their cleverest Parliamentarian, Mr. Ronald 
MacNeill, gets the dangerous post of Under-Secretary sr 
Foreign Affairs. This largely instals the ‘‘ Post ’’ 
the Foreign Office, at a time when its ideas are sill 
short of suicidal. The only political surprise is _ 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s appointment as Postmaster- 
General. If Mr. Chamberlain remains a ‘‘ Liberal ” 
Unionist, he and Lord Novar stand alone, shy Liberal 


plants in a blooming garden of Toryism. 
* * * 


Ir the Municipal elections are a guide to the 
tendency of a following Parliamentary election—and we 
at least know very few instances in which the two events 
yielded totally different results—the Labor Party will 
not realize its maximum hopes. On a very low poll— 
less than 40 per cent.—it seems to have been 
badly beaten all over London, even in some of the 
industrial constituencies such as Southwark and Shore- 
ditch, and to have sustained serious reverses in the 
country from Liberal and Conservative combinations or 
from each of these parties working separately. This 
was to be expected. Three years ago Labor, pressing 
on the heels of the Progressive Party which it destroyed, 
reached a power beyond its true strength. Since then the 
ratepayers’ interest has been powerfully organized, and 
the ‘‘ Poplar ’’ example used for all it was worth against 
a body that could not well call itself a party of economy. 
The national issue is not, of course, a ratepayers’ one; 
but there, too, the question of expenditure will play its 


an * * * 


Tue “Manchester Guardian” has published a 
document of unexampled importance. This is the secret 
report on the Rhineland presented to M. Poincaré by 
his Commissioner, M. Dariac. Tot Nation has so con- 
tinuously insisted on the true character of the French 
occupation of the Rhineland, and of French policy in 
the Ruhr; that its readers will feel no surprise st this 
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shameless avowal. M. Dariac elaborately explains 
the aim of the illegal French seizure of the three 
towns, and of the continued tenure of the Rhine pro- 
vinees. The grand object is to ‘‘ disorganize ’’ German 
industry in the Ruhr and “cut” it in two, until 
the German industrialists pay up, which, their industry 
being destroyed, they can obviously do. Further- 
more, the Rhineland occupation must be kept up 
until the object of this action is also achieved, which is 
the detachment of the Rhineland from the German Reich, 
and its constitution as a “ free” State, under French and 
Belgian military guard. This policy is only to be de- 
scribed as an act of assassination of Europe. If the 
French Government accepts it, there is bound to be a 
state of the greatest tension and danger between Eng- 
land and France. We must return to this subject next 


week. 
% - * 


As the result of a dramatic stroke swiftly effected 
last Saturday and Sunday a Fascisti Government is now 
installed at Rome. The Naples Congress, from which 
a good deal was feared, produced no disorder, but under 
the inspiration of Signor Mussolini, who returned to 
Milan before the Congress ended, the Fascisti forces 
‘took over ’’ most of Northern Italy on Friday and 
Saturday. The Facta Government died of declaring 
martial law, King Victor Emmanuel declining to sign 
the proclamation and insisting on the withdrawal of 
a decree suspending the publication of daily papers. The 
unnerved Ministry thereupon resigned, and the King, 
after an ineffective appeal to Signor Salandra, sent 
for Mussolini. 
Monday amid scenes of wild enthusiasm, accepted the 
charge offered him, and announced the composition 
of his Cabinet before the day was out. Needless to say, 
it is a Cabinet of the extreme Right, with five 
Nationalists and five Fascisti, with a General at the War 
Office and an Admiral at the Ministry of Marine. At 
first Signor Mussolini retained in his own hands the port- 
folios of the Interior and Foreign Affairs. There are 
signs that the country accepts this establishment of some 
sort of strong Government. The real question is whether 
office will have a sobering effect on Mussolini and 
his followers. Though the new Premier speaks of an 
agreement with the Jugo-Slavs, it is clearly in that 
quarter that trouble is first to be looked for. 

* * * 

A GREat deal, of course, depends on Mussolini him- 
self. He has a typical Die-Hard gift for leadership. His 
black-shirted battalions caught the imagination as much 
as Garibaldi’s reds, and on an army far larger than the 
revolutionary leader’s he has succeeded in imposing a 
discipline as rigid. Personally he conveys the impression 
of an affectation of strength rather than of the thing 
itself. - Whether that estimate does him an injustice 
must be shown now, if ever. The son of a working man, 
he was in his youth an ardent Socialist, swinging round, 
when the war came. to an equally hot nationalism. He 
started the ‘‘ Popolo d’Italia,’’ went to the front, got 
wounded, and returned to his‘desk. The rising power of 
Communism, culminating in the seizure of the factories 
in 1920, combined with the inertia of the Nitti ani 
Giolitti Governments, gave him his opportunity. Thence- 
forward the Fascisti, imperialists in foreign affairs, 
constituted themselves socially the defenders of the 
bourgeoisie. Successive administrations dared not 
measure their strength against Mussolini, and his 
organization has not only gone on growing but has 
retained form and discipline. Yet its leader’s real 
orientation is very uncertain. He has already aban- 
donea his anti-British Imperialism and dispatched a 


The Fascisti leader arrived in Rome on - 





message of peace to Mr. Bonar Law, as well as to France. 
He would appear, therefore, to be less of a Fascist than 
an Arrivist, which is an older political class. 

* * * 

Once more Mr. de Valera has gone against his own 
judgment and adopted the course against which he 
strenuously argued in the captured correspondence 
referred to a fortnight ago. In those letters he resisted 
the nominal establishment of a Republican Government 
on the double ground of military incapacity to maintain 
it and the certainty of the destruction of his political 
party at the next elections. But at the end of last 
week we find him accepting the invitation of the anti- 
Treaty members of the D4il to act as President of the 
Republic and nominating a Council of State. His 
acceptance has been formally proclaimed by the Irregular 
executive. This solemn gesture has the one reality of 
concluding certain peace negotiations which up to that 
time had made some headway. In the captured corre- 
spondence Mr. de Valera had complained that his 
political associates had to shoulder the public responsi- 
bility for the acts of the Irregulars, being themselves 
without any shred of real authority. There is smull 
reason to believe that in creating this nominal civil 
headship the Irregulars are subordinating themselves to 
it. The military pledge of allegiance and support 
extends only to its efforts to maintain the Republic. In 
effect Mr. de Valera remains the vassal of a military 
group who take upon themselves, in the words of their 
proclamation, the function “‘ of interpreting the desire 
of all true citizens,’’ while they resist in arms the vote 
of the people. The proclamation is, we suppose, by way 
of counterblast to the adoption of the Irish Constitution, 
and has been the signal for renewed military activity on 
the part of the Irregulars, at Mallow Junction, at 
Clifden, and, to a slight extent, in Dublin. In this there 
is the obvious design to bankrupt the new Irish State, 
but the collateral political proceedings are a farce. 

* * * 


Prorte who talk lightly about Communism in the 
Labor Party can have no knowledge of how the case 
between these two forces stands. Thess are the facts. 
Some time ago the Communist Party of Great Britain 
published a pamphlet “defining the attitude of the 
Communist Party to the Labor Party.” Reasons were 
given why certain compromises shculd be made for the 
purpose of gaining affiliation to the Labor Party, and 
it was announced that the party executive had decided 
to “withdraw all Communist Party candidates where 
they would be in conflict with a candidature of the Labor 
Party.” It was not supposed that this would induce 
the Labor Executive to admit the Communists to the 
party fold. But it was hoped that through local influ- 
ence Communist workers would be “ put forward 
through union channels as official candidates for adop- 
tion by the Labor Party.’’ An examination of the list 
of Labor candidates reveals no evidence whatever that 
this hope has been realized. On the other hand, no 
Communist Party candidates have been announced in 
England and Wales. In Scotland, however, the execu- 
tive decision has been ignored. Mr. John Maclean is 
opposing an official Labor man in Gorbals, Glasgow. 
Mrs. Helen Crawford, in the Glasgow Tradeston divi- 
sion, stands as an avowed Communist against three other 
candidates, including a Co-operative candidate sup- 
ported by the Labor Party. In Dundee Mr. W. 
Gallacher makes a sixth candidate in the contest for 
two seats, with an official Labor man as one of his oppo- 
nents. Only in the Motherwell Division, where Mr. 
J. T. Walton Newbold is standing as a Communist, is 
there no official Labor candidate. 
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Aursovcs there is fmuch talk in America of foreign 
affairs, touching the Near East—and land disarmaments 
especially—the Congressional elections on November 7th 
will turn on purely domestic issues. The one obvious 
feature of the campaign is the indifference of the voters, 
shown, among many other happenings, by the abnormally 
light registration in New York State. On the whole the 
repute of the Harding Administration is better than it 
was two or three months ago. The President’s stand 
against the predatory soldiers’ bonus is approved by the 
more decent elements in his party. As regards the new 
tariff, he has announced that the Tariff Board will be 
upheld by the Executive in its work of fixing rates upon 
a scientifically ascertained basis of production costs, 
foreign and American. Political and manufacturing 
interests, says Mr. Harding, are to be sternly resisted. 
Should the American voter believe that, in the face of 
the Fordney-McCumber Act, his simplicity will deserve 
its destined reward. The confirmed ruling on the dry 
ships shows that the Republican leaders are not disturbed 
by the threats of a heavy wet vote for the Democrats. 
If the Sulgrave deputation, which has just returned to 
England, is zight in its observation that America is 
already moving into a period of good trade, the 
Republicans are safe enough till 1924. 

* * ” 


Tse Reparation Commission has betaken itself 
bodily to Berlin in the hope of catching the mark before 
it disappears altogether. Its deliberations there 
coincide with the meeting of a body of foreign experts 
on the stabilization of the mark, and with a conference 
of representatives of various opposition factions in the 
Reichstag on inflation and rising prices; while a fourth 
committee, composed primarily of industrialists, studies 
the problem created by Germany’s inability to meet her 
Reparation demands. Such verbal activity looks 
impressive enough, but no multiplicity of physicians will 
save a patient whose disease is past cure. And it is a 
grave question whether Germany has not reached that 
position to-day. There is little to choose between the 
mark at 20,000 and the Austrian crown at 330,000. Both 
currencies are for external purposes meaningless. In 
Germany the middle class has been crushed into misery 
and despair or out of existence altogether, and now the 
growing difficulty of buying raw materials abroad 
is putting the factories on short time. So the Allies are 
faced with the situation their folly has created. Germany 
is going, or has gone, the way of Austria, but no such 


remedies as are being applied in Vienna will meet the © 


need here, for no matter what illusions France may enter- 
tain, there can be no question of imposing on Germany 
the kind of control to which Austria is submitting. To 
talk of stabilizing the mark when it stands at 20,000 
may seem, on the face of it, futile. But with an external 
loan and a long moratorium for Reparations the situation 
might be saved still. Mr. Law’s and Mr. Baldwin’s 
approach to that problem will be the first test of their 


statesmanship. 
* * 


Tre Turks, to judge from an interview accorded to © 
a ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ correspondent at Con- 


stantinople by General Refet Pasha, the newly 
appointed Governor of Eastern Thrace, are going into 
the Peace Conference with the traditionally Oriental 
intention of demanding everything in sight. Capitu- 
lations are to be abolished absolutely and finally. 
Western Thrace, predominantly Turkish in population, 
must become Turkish in sovereignty, though it may be 
granted some kind of provincial autonomy, and, to 
demonstrate the justice of the claim, a plébiscite held 
under Allied auspices would be acceptable. As to Mosul, 





“* Mosul is Turkish, and we want it back.’’ The Straits 
must be free to merchant shipping, ‘‘ which is what 
England wants.’’ What England actually does want 
about the Straits seems not to be clear yet even to 
Lord Curzon himself. The Treaty of Sévres definition— 
freedom of passage for ships of war and of commerce in 
both war time and peace time—must go by the board, 
and the Turkish formula is as likely to be substituted as 
any other. But over capitulations, Mosul, and Western 
Thrace, where there is a disposition in this country to 
listen with some attention to Bulgarian claims, trouble 
is in store. In the meantime, the Turks are violating 
the Mudania Convention by establishing recruiting 
machinery in Eastern Thrace, with the not unhappy 
result that M. Poincaré has asked Lord Curzon to join 
him in a common protest. 
* * * 


Tue relations between Moscow and Angora are 
meanwhile growing increasingly tense. M. Tchitcherin 
had taken it for granted that Mustapha Kemal would 
make Russian participation in the main peace confer- 
ence a sine gua non. So far from that, the Turkish 
leader has not so much as uttered a verbal protest at the 
restriction of Russia’s intervention to the Straits dis- 
cussion. What significance, if any, attaches to the 
alleged Russian concentrations in the Caucasus is doubt- 
ful, but there appears to be some substance in the report 
that Moscow has definitely denounced its convention 
with Angora. The fact is that there exists, and could 
exist, no real community of interest between Russia 
and Turkey. The two were opposed all through the 
nineteenth century, and fundamentally they are opposed 
still, even though for the moment it may suit both to 
line up against common rivals. On the Straits question 
they ought to take much the same view, but it will be 
surprising if Russia does not openly or secretly push 
Bulgarian claims against Turkish in Eastern Thrace. 
The Allies have conceded one point to Stambulisky in 
admitting Bulgaria not merely to the Straits discussion, 
but to that part of the main conference dealing with 
Western Thrace, and it is still possible that she will get 
not merely Dedeagatch, but a corridor to it down the 
right bank of the Maritza. In Whitehall, however, the 
idea of a neutralized corridor-zone is preferred. 

* * * 

An extremely interesting interview with Lenin 
appeared in last week’s “ Observer.” To judge by the 
Soviet leader’s conversation, there is nothing much 
wrong with his health—his mind, at any rate, is as 
vigorous as ever—and nothing to cause much alarm in 
his policy. He scouts the idea that Russia is reverting 
to pure Communism, and declares the new economic 
policy is being sensibly strengthened; he protests his 
desire for good relations with England, and denies that 
any special or exclusive arrangements have been con- 
cluded with M. Herriot; he ascribes the non-ratification 
of the Urquhart agreement solely to the refusal of the 
Western Powers to admit Russia to the coming peace 
conference as a full member; and he repeats his cus- 
tomary strictures on the League of Nations as an instru- 
ment of the victors in the Great War. As to the Near 
Eastern question, his claims for representation at the 
conference dealing purely with peace with Turkey are 
not very convincing, though it might be the soundest 

licy to admit them. What is of more interest is his 
declaration that the Straits must be kept closed to all 
warships in war and peace, whereas Mr. Lloyd George 
was prepared to fight to keep them open to all warships 
in war and peace. The decision at Lausanne is much 
more likely to go Lenin’s way than Lloyd George's. 
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Politics and Affairs. 
THE REAL QUESTION FOR THE 
ELECTORATE. 
Tue confusion amid which the coming Election was 
announced and prepared for has deepened as the battle 
has developed. But there is at least one issue which 
ought to be as clear as noonday. The country conceived 
that it had done with the Coalition and its chief. It 
caught him in the act of stirring up a ghastly and utterly 
ruinous war, and of gaining assent to his policy by an 
unauthorized election; and on these two counts 
Mr. Bonar Law was chosen to effect his arrest and the 
destruction of his Government. His successor did not 
act for himself. The new Prime Minister was the execu- 
tioner of the will of his own party, and to a considerable 
extent of the will of the nation. That Mr. Law should 
now propose ‘‘ co-operation ’’ with the section which Mr. 
Lloyd George is organizing is manifestly to defeat these 
purposes. We presume that the Tories want every vote 
that they can get. The new Parliament will consist of 
615 members, and for Toryism to achieve a representation 
of over three hundred is a great task in face of 
its three rivals, the Liberals, the Labor Party, and the 
Georgians. If this last party returns its 118 members, 
Toryism is clearly lost, and Mr. George becomes the 
master of its fate, for no one contemplates a Liberal- 
Labor strength in the new Parliament of less than 200 
votes, and most observers assign these parties a much 
more commanding position than this. Even if Mr. George 
retains as many as sixty or seventy members, the 
handling of such a force by the ablest political condottiere 
of our times might well prove fatal to a more skilful 
commander than Mr. Bonar Law is proving himself to be. 

A contemporary thinks that this would be an amus- 
ing spectacle. It would also be a devastating one. The 
Tory Party won applause from all sorts and conditions 
of men when it struck a blow for “‘ freedom and 
clean politics.” But if it now bends its knee to 
a kind of British Mussolini, and offers to live its new 
Parliamentary life subject to his good graces and 
commands, its seeming virtue will have gone out of it 
long before the last vote has been polled on Wednesday 
week. The country will not tolerate the idea of so abject 
a Government, and will feel that the grave issues of 
foreign policy ought not to be committed to it. But it is 
very nearly in being. Apparently there is to be no 
general resort to Coalitionism in England and Wales. 
But in Scotland there is a kind of Little Entente between 
Toryism and ‘‘ National Liberalism.’’ And even in 
England the associations are given leave to set up 
Coalitionist compacts, and only in thirty or so constitu- 
encies is there a straight fight between Georgianism and 
Toryism. The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ is all for 
Liberal reunion, and we need not say that where 
Liberals exist, we are all for ‘‘ uniting ’’ with them. 
But the Lloyd-Georgian claims the privilege of going 
Tory or Liberal as the ‘‘ local situation ’’ dictates. In 
most cases he “opts” for the Tory. And as things 
stand that may mean that if the Government succeeds at 
the polls, it will contain more Tories than the old, in the 
Government and out, but will still rest to a diminished 
degree on National Liberal votes. In other words it will 
be a Torified Coalition. 

It seems to us therefore that if the electorate is to 
escape out of the world of coupons and demi-coupons 
into that of “freedom and clean politics,” it must 
resort either to Liberalism or to Labor. In both 
these encampments the air is at least odorless and 


free. Mr. George laid waste political England, and but : 





for the timely resistance of a tough figure or two in 


Toryism might to-day have left it bare of most of its 
recognized landmarks. A sort of hot-foot vitality that 
Mr. Low inimitably portrays in his cartoons made it as 
hard for the nation to find this extraordinary figure 
out, and to catch up with its eternal elusiveness, 
as for Meredith’s Shagpat to capture his tormenting 
genie, transformed into a magnified non-natural flea. 
Mr. George thus produced the most timid, the most 
demoralized, public opinion that the country has 
ever known. For the first few years of his rule no one— 
save perhaps, we may say in modest reminder, 
Tue Nation—stood up to him. The Liberals half- 
accepted his Treaty. Labor sued him for favors it was 
always promised and never got. The Tories backed his 
Russian expeditions or applauded his mad-cap show in 
Mesopotamia. And now that his fall is accomplished, it 
proves to be far from easy to discover some finer embodi- 
ment of the national genius for politics. A perfect 
reflection of its mind is, indeed, past praying for. 
For the first time in our history the norm of 
a general election will be the three-cornered contest. 
Many an elector will thus be driven to vote for 
candidates with whom he has an imperfect affinity 
because he is afraid of a party still more objec- 
tionable to him coming into power; while in scores of 
constituencies the elected member will merely stand for 
a little over a third of the recorded votes, and a still 
smaller proportion of the registered voters. This denial 
of the moral rights of the electorate comes of the refusal 
of the party leaders to acknowledge that only through 
a scheme of proportional representation can a modern 


‘State hope to obtain the sort of Parliament that in its 


inner consciousness it desires. The result is that what- 
ever party comes to the top may get there not so much 
because it was the thing the majority of the people 
most wanted, as because one minority slightly exc:lled tha 
other minorities in luck, or in enthusiasm, or in organ- 
izing power. This, in a crisis like the present, is not 
enough. Take the programmes of the competing parties. 
The Tory Party and the Lloyd Georgians have no pro- 
grammes, or let us say their programmes are all tactics. 
Because the country has had a surfeit of senseless action, 
the Tories propose that there shall be no action at all. 
And because the Georgian wants Liberal and Tory votes, 
he, too, says nothing which commits him irrevocably to 
either party. The Liberals and the Labor men alone 
among the competitors possess positive ideas, and express 
them. But in their conflict the promoters of 
one set of ideas drive the other from their fair 
measure of representation, while-unable to attain power 
for their own save by a series of electoral 
flukes. All the while that this system of 
minority rule goes on, both parties refuse to enter into 
any arrangement by which majority rule can be made to 
prevail, and only one favors a scheme of proportional 
representation. 

But if the machinery of this election disables the 
people from giving full effect to its thought, its mind can 
still be appealed to. Here we would address a special 
word to the leaders of the Liberal and Labor Parties. 
Interior politics are not the issue; at best they are 
a dependent and a non-vital issue. In the main this ought 
to be a foreign policy election. The war has taught us 
that the world is one, with a single market and a finally 
indivisible source of credit, and that where one part of 
its soul and body suffers, the rest suffers too. The new 
Prime Minister proposes to tap the already well-used 
reservoirs of Imperial trade and sympathy. That is 
right enough in its way ; but trade goes where population 
goes, and the alarming truth of the hour happens to be 
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that while the vast spaces of Canada and Australia and 
South Africa slowly fill up, the decay of the world’s 
oldest. and greatest centre of industry and culture 
proceeds at a fearfully accelerated pace. The problem of 
British industry is not mainly an Atlantic or a Pacific 
problem ; it is largely a problem of the home seas. Our 
malady is unemployment, and the main cause of 
unemployment is the loss of foreign, not Dominion, 
trade. But foreign trade cannot revive while the 
greatest industrial nation in Europe totters on the edge 
of ruin. 

Now, on foreign policy Labor and Liberalism 
think alike. Both are in the main Free Trade 
parties. Both believe in developing the League of 
Nations and re-writing the Treaty of Versailles. And 
both have an identical policy on Reparations, which 
in turn offers the key to the economic recovery of 
Europe. Reparations, therefore, is a question which 
these two forces may resolve together, and which without 
their co-operation may not be resolved at all. But that 
is a really awful responsibility. Does the Labor leader 
reflect that at this moment the livelihood of the British 
workman may hang for years to come on the kind of 
electoral advice he gives to his mates in Middlesbrough 
or Bolton? Well, it does; and if these two parties tear 
each other to pieces, and in consequence present a weak 
and indeterminate character like Mr. Bonar Law with 
power that he will not know how to use, an irreparable 
blow may be struck at the economic life of this country. 
The heads of the Labor Party know this. Then 
why do they not say so? Is it better to give the British 
workman a pleasant sense of getting a good many of his 
men in, only to present him with a hopeless political 
situation, or to lift from his class and from this genera- 
tion of Englishmen, workmen and capitalists alike, 
the long sentence to impoverishment that hangs over 
them as the result of the coming crash in Germany and 
Europe? That, and not the capital levy, or even the 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George, is the real question for 
the electorate. And therefore, we suppose, we shall 
hear very little about it. 





THE RED SCARE. 


Reapers of Mr. Graham Wallas’s “ Human Nature in 
Politics” know that propaganda is most rapidly 
effective when you put masses of people into a passion 
or into a fright. In 1918 an electorate in a passion 
followed Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law in wild 
delirium. If you turn to the columns of the news- 
papers that live on excitement you find that the Con- 
servative Party fixes its hopes in this contest on its 
success in putting people into a fright. They are 
warned that if they do not vote straight they will bring 
on their own country all the disasters that have over- 
whelmed Russia. “ We shall all be irrevocably dragged 
along the Russian road to ruin.’’ “ A vote for the Labor 
leaders is a vote for Bolshevism.”’ These sentences were 
printed in the “ Daily Mail ”’ in italics, and there is no 
doubt that they will play a great part in the election. 
It is dangerous to vote in a fright as it is dan- 
gerous to vote in a passion. A man might be anxious 
as possible for the defeat of the Labor Party and yet 
deprecate strongly the creation of this false and 
falsifying atmosphere. What ground is there for the 
charges brought by the “ Daily Mail” and other papers 
against the Labor Party? Is it their programme? We 
can understand the argument that it is impracticable 
or unwise to impose a Capital Levy or to nationalize 
the mines or the railways. But to talk as if 





these proposals put us in the region of Bolshevist politics 
is to assume that everyone has forgotten that the new 
Prime Minister declared himself in 1917 in favor of 
a Capital Levy, and that at the last election Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Bonar Law’s colleague, said that the 
Government of which he and Mr. Bonar Law were both 
members intended to nationalize the railways. 

It always strikes us as odd that great numbers of 
persons in the middle classes should be so ready to tax 
the workers and the party that depends on the workers 
with violent designs on society. The picture is so patently 
false. The British workman is perhaps the most 
conservative force in Europe. England has had less of 
revolution in her history than any of her neighbors, and 
yet she has been the chief industrial nation and the 
nation in which there has been less suppression of liberty 
than any other. That history would seem to justify 
Bacon’s remark that order has less to fear from ‘‘ the 
populace ’”’ than from any other class in England. The 
Chartist agitation was the response to provocation 
of the most acute character: a brutal Poor Law, great 
trade depression, gross neglect. Yet a skilful and 
sympathetic soldier, with a force at his command numeri- 
cally insignificant, was able to keep order amid all the 
misery of 1839. For ten years or so before the war prices 
were rising; there was great unrest, with a serious 
miners’ strike and the threat of a railway strike. Yet 
the disorder that marked these years was not caused by 
the workers or by their leaders; it was caused by 
Lord Carson and the very Tory leaders who are now 
represented as our bulwark against anarchy. It is 
suggested that though Mr. Henderson and Mr. Clynes 
are themselves moderate men, the workers are quite 
ready to follow some desperate Bolsheviks who would 
tempt them with Russian methods. Sir Alfred Mond, 
who has already shown in his famous remarks on housing 
how intimately he understands the circumstances and the 
temper of the English people, told his constituents on 
Tuesday that this small Communist element, ‘‘ fed by 
gold from Russia and in touch with the Third Inter- 
national,’’ is the most dangerous enemy England has to 
face. We doubt whether Sir Alfred Mond is a final 
authority on the English character. This, at any rate, 
can be said of the Labor Party and the Trade Unions. 
They have been much slower to follow violent leaders 
than the mass of the Tory Party were in 1912. 
Sir Alfred Mond has been hand-in-glove with these 
violent leaders; with their co-operation he helped to 
destroy Free Trade, and to extinguish the housing 
scheme to which his Government was pledged. If he is 
no longer hand-in-glove with them it is not because he 
disapproves of them but because they are tired of him. 

During the war many thought that that convulsion 
of society would be followed by a great change in the 
character of the workman, and that he would be much less 
patient. Between 1918 and 1922 there has been a catas- 
trophic fall in wages and a steadily increasing discomfort 
from want of housing. How much has there been in the 
way of disorder? The collapse of the Triple Alliance in 
itself was the strongest proof that any action that had a 
revolutionary look could not gain the support of the three 
great unions that had combined. The new number of 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian Commercial Supplement ”’ 
on ‘‘ Reconstruction ’’ gives a comparison of real wages 
in the chief countries in Europe for the years 1914 and 
1922. According to this table the general average for 
the United Kingdom is 108 in comparison with 100. The 
figure for the miners is 78 ; for skilled building workers 
96. At the other end of the scale come the unskilled 
metal workers (133) and the printing trade (130). The 
general figure for France is 115, for Sweden 132, for Italy 
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138. When it isremembered that the workers whose posi- 
tion shows such slight improvement have been through 
the war, and have been promised good wages, good homes, 
and good hours for the rest of time, anyone with any 
imagination at all must be struck by the patience and 
easy temper which the workers have displayed amid 
these crushing disappointments. 

A Labor Party is dependent in the long run on the 
workers ; dependent, that is, on a very conservative body 
of people. Its defect, therefore, is the defect of every 
essentially conservative society—its narrowness, its 
want of knowledge of the world, its “ classiness ’’— 
in a word, its illiberalism. But it is ridiculous 
to talk as if this Party, with all its mastery 
of Trade Union control, could spring a revolu- 
tion on the nation or carry through some catas- 
trophic policy against the sober judgment of the 
nation. If it attempted any measure that went beyond 
the ideas and sympathies of its constituents, it would 
be pulled up faster than a Liberal Government or a 
Conservative Government. That is England’s real safe- 
guard against revolution. It is, in one sense, a dangerous 
safeguard, for politicians are encouraged to think that 
they can neglect vital problems because the English 
people is so patient. Lord John Russell admitted that 
it was the Chartists who compelled the House of 
Commons to give some attention to social abuses. After 
the Armistice politicians were for the time afraid of 
working-class revolt, and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd 
George adapted their tone to that atmosphere. But that 
phase passed, and the politicians decided that the hard- 
faced men were really more formidable than the workers. 
The tone changed, and the workers, instead of being 
heroes, were discovered to be Bolsheviks. For our part we 
do not know which is the more remarkable: the ingrati- 
tude or the folly of these methods of opposing the Labor 
Party. If the Tories get their way, destroy the Trade 
Union political levy, tell the workers that they need 
not look to politics for their remedies, what is the 
inference that the workers are to draw? 





THE BLACK-SHIRT REVOLUTION. 


In Italy you wear your political faith upor your shirt. 
Yesterday there were the Red Shirts of Garibaldi and 
the Risorgimento; to-day there are the Black Shirts of 
the Fascisti and the Blue Shirts of the Nationalists. 
The Black Shirts, under the command of the ex- 
Socialist Mussolini, have now, after weeks of threaten- 
ing, brought off a coup d'état. It is extraordinarily 
difficult for anyone to understand the politics and poli- 
tical methods of any country other than his own, and 
it is therefore one’s duty to observe and to criticize what 
happens in foreign political arenas with humility and, 
if possible, sympathy. With the best will in the world, 
however, it is hard to discover any reason for or sense 
in this Italian revolution. The movement is not 
directed against a King or a Government, or a political 
or social party in power, or against a system or an idea. 
We have read the programme of Fascismo and the 
speeches of Fascisti, but in the torrent of words there 
rose to the surface not a single new or constructive idea ; 
there remained only what to British ears sounded like 
the rush and gush of schoolboy enthusiasm. 

The Fascisti are to-day in Italy an extra-legal mili- 
tary force. Their present action cannot be understood 
apart from their past history, and that history is rarely 
given correctly in the non-Italian Press. They had 
their origin in the Fasci di combattimento, which were 
originally “ groups of combatants’’ formed to “ keep 





alive among the people the spirit of unity which they 
had acquired through common sacrifices.’’ These 
groups were more or less organized, and as early as 1919, 
long before the “ Socialist menace,” appeared before the 
electors as a new political party under the leadership 
of Mussolini and with an official organ, the “ Popolo 
d'Italia.” It is interesting, in the light of the events 
of the last three years, to re-read the political pro- 
gramme which Mussolini put before the electors and 
defended in his paper in 1919. Although he had 
already declared war on his old party, the Socialists, 
his programme was extremely radical and even Social- 
istic, with such planks as “the abolition of the Senate 
and the substitution of elected Labor councils,’’ “ the 
gradual handing over of wealth to Labor organizations,” 
and “the partition of landed property.” In those days 
Fascismo was openly pacifist, calling for disarmament 
and “declaring war on Italian militarism.” 

At the 1919 elections the Fascisti did badly, and 
in the Chamber the new party had only about a score 
of deputies. It is, in fact, from the result of those 
elections that the whole of Italy’s present troubles 
springs. It is a very curious fact, which, perhaps, the 
future historian may be able to explain, that in nearly 
every European country the war has been followed by 
a period of political instability due to the fact that post- 
war elections returned the parties to Parliament with 
strengths so evenly balanced that government could 
only be carried on by coalitions. These Coalition Gov- 
ernments, which have appeared in Italy, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Poland, and this country, have all 
suffered from the same paralytic disease; they rested 
for support upon parties whose principles or aims were 
conflicting and contradictory, so that, even when on 
paper they had a large Parliamentary majority, they 
were weak, vacillating, and unprincipled Governments. 
Nowhere was this political paralysis more complete than 
in Italy. The Fascisti coup d’état was only the culmina- 
tion of a long process of Governmental atrophy. First 
there was the d’Annunzio adventure, in which for 
months the Government helplessly looked on while its 
army, navy, and private citizens defied its authority. 
Then came within Italy itself the wave of Socialism and 
Communism and agricultural risings. It looked at one 
moment as if a Red revolution was imminent, for in 
some districts the dictatorship of the proletariat, or 
something very like it, had already been established. 
Again the Government abdicated its authority, and then 
out of the Socialist semi-anarchy arose the full anarchy 
of Fascismo. 

Mussolini saw and took his chance. He organized 
his ‘‘ groups ’’ into a disciplined army of Black Shirts, 
with its General Staff, its officers and ranks, its code of 
discipline, and its decorations. The first article in its 
code of discipline states baldly that the Fascisti party is 
above all and always ‘‘ a militia.’’ This militia declared 
war upon the Socialists. The war was conducted by those 
methods of ‘‘ terror ’’ to which Europe, from Moscow 
to Dublin, has grown accustomed in the last few years. 
The Fascisti were openly supported by the reactionaries, 
the propertied and capitalist classes, and their lawless- 
ness was connived at by the Government. _ Events soon 
showed that there was very little in Italian Socialism but 
sound and fury; it signified nothing. It collapsed hope- 
lessly under the Fascisti terror; the party, instead of 
fronting the enemy, occupied itself with internecine 
quarrels ; it split first into two and then into three, and 
the bogey of Italian Bolshevism evaporated. 

But the army of Black Shirts remained. The 
propertied classes and the Government now found that 
they had connived at and encouraged the creation of an 
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extra-legal force whiclr the¥ could not control, and which 
could be used against themselves. If an army is to con- 
tinue to exist, something has to be found for it to do, and 
someone to fight against. Kicking a Socialist when he is 
down and wrecking his newspaper offices is not sufficient 
occupation for a militia which is told in its ‘‘ General 
Orders ’’ that it ‘‘ is in the service of God and of Italy.’’ 
The Fascisti troops began to be used against people who 
were not Socialists ; sometimes an old lady, who was not 
in sympathy with Fascismo, was arrested and made to 
drink a cup of castor oil in the public streets, or the 
house of an unsympathetic deputy of the Popular Party 
was burnt over his head. The sufferers began to com- 
plain, and the left wing of the Popular Party even 
pressed the Government to take steps against the 
Fascisti ‘‘ terror.” The Facta Government, being an 
opportunist coalition without principles of any kind, was 
completely paralytic and did nothing. This seems to 
have roused the Fascisti leaders to greater activity. 
During the last six months their pronouncements have 
become more and more threatening. They demanded a 
share in and control over the Government. They put 
forward a programme of foreign policy which seemed 
likely to involve Italy in war with Yugo-Slavia over 
Dalmatia, with France over Tunis, and probably with 
Switzerland and Britain. Their internal programme is 
also interesting. The strength of the Fascisti is in the 
North and centre of Italy; it has no hold on the South. 
Mussolini, accordingly, demanded that an electoral law 
should be passed in the present Parliament which 
apparently would disfranchise the illiterates, and that 
then new elections should be held. The reason for this 
proposal seems to be that such a law would strike a blow 
at the Liberals and the Popular Party in the South. 
where the Fascisti would not be in a position to terrorize 
the electors, while the ‘‘ militia ’’ could be trusted to see 
that the North returned a solid body of Fascisti deputies. 

Such was the position which led up to the 
coup d’état. Why Mussolini had recourse to open 
violence and revolution, when he could have got all he 
demanded in a constitutional way, is not quite clear. 
The explanation is probably given in a speech of 
Signor Grandi at the end of the Fascisti conference in 
Naples immediately before the coup d’état. ‘‘ The 
political units of the Party,’’ he said, ‘‘ no longer count. 
They have handed over their powers to the General Staff. 
To-day, one no longer discusses; one obeys.’’ That is 
the moral of the Italian situation. The Italian Govern- 
ment which connived at anarchy has now been destroyed 
by it. The Facta Government, the King, and now 
Mussolini have abdicated to a ‘‘ General Staff.’’ The 
outlook for Italy and for her neighbors is black. The 
old political parties appear to be completely impotent, 
and it is difficult to see how, if the General Staff begins 
to put into operation the fantastic internal and external 
programme of Fascismo, Italy can possibly escape 
complete disintegration. 





owe 


A CAPITAL LEVY ? 


THE appeal made to the electorate by Conservative 
leaders is for a period of rest’ and recuperation. But 
these things cannot be obtained, as is suggested, 
by a merely passive policy. Britain is suffering from 
the deepest and most obstinate depression of trade 
within record, and there are as yet no clear indications 
of recovery. Unemployment and bad trade come home 
to the Government in impaired finance. Mr. Baldwin, 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer, has just 
heartened his friends by declaring that he cannot pro- 





mise any reduction of taxation. All praise to him for 
such an honest admission. Indeed, it is difficult to 
understand how the next Budget can be balanced with- 
out additional taxation, involving at least the restora- 
tion of the 1s. taken off last April. For two bad years 
will enter into the assessment for income tax, customs 
and excise are affected by the same cause, and the 
quantity of special revenue from belated collection of 
E.P.D. and sales of war stores cannot be considerable. 
The heavy interest on War Debt must continue to hang 
like a millstone on the neck of any future Government. 
Interest, sinking fund, and pensions, amounting to some 
£500 millions per annum, or more than twice the total 
pre-war expenditure, must challenge the courage and 
the ingenuity of the beldest and wisest national 
financier. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that the 
Labor Party should put to the front of their domestic 
policy a Capital Levy. Indeed, this issue seems likely 
to form the sharpest line of cleavage between Liberals 
and Labor in this electoral campaign. Less scrupulous 
electioneers are disposed to take the Levy as a symbol 
and a prelude to a Socialistic attack upon property. It 
is, we think, very dubious tactics of Labor to put forward 
this bare and undefended demand for a Levy. For it gives 
a specious appearance of a sharp cleavage between the 
propertied and the non-propertied classes that is likely 
to rally ali men and women of property, irrespective 
of political party or principle, against what is quite 
erroneously described as a policy of confiscation. 
Political memories are so short that few will be now 
aware that after the war leading Liberals in Parlia- 
ment and out were treating the proposal of a Capital 
Levy with respect, in some cases with enthusiasm, as 
embodying a proper contribution to war-sacrifice on the 
part of those who stayed at home and made money. 
Mr. Bonar Law himself, it may be recalled, seriously 
pursued the proposal. Up to the middle of 1920 many 
business men were disposed to prefer a moderate levy 
to the indefinite retention of a 6s. or (later on, whan 
E.P.D. was withdrawn and no more money was to be 
got from sales of war stores) a 7s. income tax. A man 
of business, loaded up with emergency indebtedness, 
would hold it sound policy to make an early special 
effort to reduce the burden. Why should not the same 
policy be expedient for a debt-ridden nation? Economic 
authorities, such as Professor Pigou and Mr. Keynes, 
presented an argued case. 

What has happened within the last two years to 
weaken the case for a War Debt Redemption Fund, as 
the Labor Party now calls it? Well, two things. The 
fall of prices and the long trade depression. Perhaps 
we should add a third, purely psychological, condition, 
the greater willingness of the propertied classes to make 
the effort, or undergo the sacrifice, when the shattering 
experiences of the war lay fresh in their minds. They 
have now settled down to the single desire for pre-war 
security for life and property, and they recognize neither 
the need nor the desire to propitiate fate or buy off 
revolution by some large, showy concession to popular 
demand. But the real reason why many who favored 
the Levy two or three years ago now hesitate or openly 
oppose is the change in the financial and industrial situa- 
tion. Two years ago retail prices reached 176 per cent. 
above the 1914 level. Last month they had fallen to 78 
per cent. In other words, every pound of the war debt 
repaid by a Levy would represent a far larger amount 
of wealth than it would have done two years ago. 
Repayment was cheap then; it is dear now. For most 
of the loans were made during the latter part of the 
war, when the price-level was above that of to-day, and 
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when the high-prices paid by the Government for war- 
stores were putting vast quantities of easy profit into 
hands that were glad to lend them back at a handsome 
rate of interest to the State, other lucrative invest- 
ments being for the time precluded. Prices are still 
falling, and there are no clear signs of a reversal of the 
tendency. To pay off two thousand millions of the 
War Debt by a Levy, say in six months’ time, would 
certainly mean paying back some hundreds of millions 
in real wealth more than the State received when the 
money was lent. Should a marked revival of trade set 
in, raising prices once again towards the level of 1920, 
the economic case for the Levy would recover some of its 
earlier strength. But the present price-conditions are 
adverse. 

Nor is this the only obstacle. It was far easier to 
raise by levy a substantial sum of two or even three 
thousand millions in 1920 than to-day. The money in- 
come of the nation was then some 45 hundred millions, 
the capital value available for levy was correspondingly 
high. The enormous increase of monetary values during 
the war (amounting, according to Sir Josiah Stamp, tv 
£5,250,000,000) was still available for contribution. 
With the rapid decline of income has come a similar 
decline of capital value. To get two thousand millions 
now would be far more difficult and dangerous than 
would have been the case when the artificial inflation of 
values was unpricked. It may, of course, be said that, 
by offering a small premium upon payment of the Levy 
in War Bonds to be cancelled on receipt, the process 
might be facilitated. But any large dealing in War 
Bonds for such a purpose would soon raise their price 
so as to annul the premium. In other words, a very 
large proportion of the Levy would have to be paid, 
either in industrial paper not readily realizable for 
cancelling the debt, or in annual instalments met out of 





income and spread over a period of many years. The 
net economic value of the Levy, as compared with the 
alternative of a continued high income tax, turns very 
largely upon the proportion of the Levy which could 
be got in forms available for immediate cancelment of 
war loan. If, as we suspect, a large proportion of the 
floating capital available two or three years ago is now 
locked up in permanent investments, while a large 
amount of the War Bonds are pledged as collateral to 
banks for working capital, the disturbance and diffi- 
culty caused by a Levy might have a very detrimental 
influence upon a national trade struggling after two 
years’ depression towards a recovery of industry and 
markets. 

In a word, the experience of this unprecedented 
trade depression has bred a widespread reluctance to 
undergo any new hazardous experiment. The Labor 
Party will certainly not be in a position to force the 
experiment, and we doubt their wisdom in pressing it 
upon the electorate. Were such a Levy feasible, 
the money immediately available for cancelling 
the debt would inevitably come out of the income of the 
year. It is, therefore, to a reformed and better gradu- 
ated income tax that our people should rightly look for 
sound national finance. Income tax and death duties 
are the true sources of taxation, and Labor financiers 
would do their best service by devising improved means 
for securing by these instruments a larger share of 
surplus wealth for the use of the community. One 
word in conclusion. We strongly deprecate the charge 
of confiscation which heated electioneers bring against 
the Capital Levy. The issue is purely one of economic 
calculation, and is only blurred by abusive epithets. 
Shall we endeavor to reduce the debt by fhe more rapid 
process of a Levy or by the slower process of an ordinary 
sinking fund? Or is it better to wait until the falling 
rate of interest enables a future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to effect a big saving by a conversion such 
as Mr. Goschen effected thirty years ago? 





GERMANY FACING DISSOLUTION. 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


Tue policy of the victorious Allies in the Great War, 
which has destroyed the political and economic life of 
Austria, is now bringing quick ruin to Germany. For 
the first time a visitor to Germany encounters every- 
where that note of despair which is at once the prelude 
and the adjunct of disaster. Conversing with economists, 
politicians, bankers, industrialists, and “ intellectuals ” 
during the last few weeks, I have found them watching 
the rapid collapse of the mark, with its attendant rise of 
prices and cancelment of savings, as if it were some 
great natural process of destruction outside human inter- 
vention. Thoughtful men are the more despairing 
because they have watched the process in Russia, 
Austria, Poland, and elsewhere, and have seen no 
remedy or rescue. The collapse of monetary valuations 
means everywhere the break-up of civilization, the 
stoppage of industry, the starvation of the towns. Up to 
this winter it has seemed possible that the worst might 
be averted in Germany. The more gradual decline of 
her exchange was consistent with the maintenance of 
high industrial activity, and was even helpful in enabling 
her to compete with her exports for a large share of the 
crippled world-market. 

But the downward plunge by which the mark 
recently passed from some 6,000 to the £ to 21,000 
within a fortnight seems to point to the final failure of 
all brakes or controls upon the race to ruin. 


Tse Ruin or tHE Mipp.e CLassEs. 


Upon the nature and the order of the impending 
trouble I found a pretty general agreement. Hitherto 





the suffering has for the most part been confined to the 
middle classes. Officials, teachers, and in general the 
professions, artists, musicians, and writers, traders and 
producers of non-necessaries, have been reduced in vast 
numbers to extreme penury, utterly unable to raise the 
prices of the goods and services they offer so as to enable 
them to meet the tenfold or twentyfold rise in prices of 
food, clothing, and other essentials of life. Intellectuals 
are everywhere struggling to keep body and soul together 
on pittances which leave no margin for clothes, furni- 
ture, or house repairs, for books or recreation, or for the 
more expensive foods, such as butter or meat. I visited 
several houses of university professors, still showing 
every outward sign of refinement and elegance, where 
meat was used but once or twice a week, butter and milk 
were unknown, while bare physical existence required 
the frequent sacrifice of valued books, pictures, or other 
marketable objects. This has been going on for several 
years with the shrivelling mark. 

But now the recent swift downfall threatens these 
classes with virtual extermination. They must quit 
intellectual life and take to digging, carpentering, or 
factory work, if they can. If they cannot, they must 
perish in obscurity, as thousands do in Russia and 
Austria. Their children, if they have any, they must 
put early into some manual occupation. The worst 
sufferers of all are old people who have retired from 
business or official life with a pension or savings formerly 
sufficient for a comfortable old age, but now shrivelled 
into insignificance. It is the heaviest: blow ever dealt to 
thrift, foresight, and the other economic virtues. No 
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one thinks of saving” any money unless he can 
immediately convert it into some durable form of pro- 
perty, a task which becomes continually more difficult. 
A good deal of the extravagant expenditure in 
restaurants and places of amusement, which visitors have 
noted, is the natural fruit of a situation that offers a 
premium upon extravagance. Those who have money 
must “ blow it ” as quickly as possible lest it fade away. 
This applies to all classes, the thrifty mechanic or clerk 
(these classes were parsimonious in Germany) as well as 
the better-to-do. 


Tue WaceE-Earners Next. 

The really critical situation will arise when the 
wage-earners are driven to the same pass as the salaried 
and professional people. Hitherto they have been able 
as a body to hold their own in the scramble for a reduced 
national product. It is generally held by statisticians 
(and I found in Berlin Socialist leaders who admitted 
the fact) that out of a real national income considerably 
less than the pre-war, the workers were taking for a 
shorter working day a real wage not much below that of 
1914. This takes into account the Governmental restric- 
tions upon rent-raising, which enable workers who 
previously paid some 20 per cent. of their earnings on rent 
to get the same accommodation for 3 or 4 per cent. 
House owners suffer proportionately. Unskilled labo 
has done relatively better than skilled labor, manual than 
non-manual labor, and women have reduced the differ- 
ence between their wage and men’s. In these matters 
Germany conforms to the post-war experience of other 
countries. 

Under such circumstances, so long as work is 
plentiful, no serious popular disorder is likely to arise 
from the collapse of the monetary standard. Wages 
have been adjusted every week or fortnight to the new 
price-situation. But every business man and financier 
I saw in these last weeks assured me that a large stoppage 
of industry with heavy unemployment was approaching, 
and that this winter would wituess terrible events in the 
great industrial cities. By writers in the “ Times ”’ or 
the “Morning Post” such alarmist siatements are 
ascribed to the cunning of the Hun, trying to frighten 
the Allies into more favorable treatment by menaces of 
revolution and anarchy. Butt the financial signs of an 
early collapse of industry are unmistakable. Insuffi- 
ciency of working capital comes first and foremost, 7.e., 
the inability of hanks to perform their ordinary function 
of financing businesses which have continually to meet 
enormous increases of wages, prices of materials, and 
other costs, while the markets for their products and the 
prices they will get grow continually more incalculable. 
This is what is commonly known in business circles as 
the shortage of money, which the Government has 
hitherto endeavored, with only partial succéss, to meet 
by printing more currency notes. 


From SHort Time To UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Add to this the ever-growing difficulty of paying for 
foreign goods and raw materials with the attenuated 
value of the mark. Short time, or concealed unemploy- 
ment, is already reported in many industries, and the 
rapidly expanding costs of production must bring about 
the closing of many works, a process which, once begun, 
will spread with devastating rapidity as we know to our 
cost. With food prices soaring, and a real shortage of 
wheat and dairy produce, the German unemployed will 
be plunged into a destitution with which the municipality 
with its heavily reduced resources will. be wholly 
inadequate to cope. Unemployment, once set in, must, 
it is held, usher in food riots and demands for food- 
rationing which the Government cannot accept. This 

will be the opportunity for the active Communists to 








capture the younger members of the Socialist parties. 
The reactionary Right, militarist and anti-Labor, will 
encourage the popular disorder, with the intention of 
crushing it when it breaks into violence by the use of 
the armed soldiery and police under their command. A 
general strike of workers may be called as a counsel of 
protest and despair. Such a Germany may sink into 
temporary anarchy, or may turn to Bolshevism. It is 
generall; agreed that anarchy and Bolshevism have no 
hold upon the normal working-class mentality. But 
despair brings strange alliances. Such are the dark 
forebodings of the political and economic prophets. 


THE CoLLaPsE OF THE CURRENCY. 

Now all this train of calamities seems, by a sort of 
inevitable logic, to follow the collapse of the monetary 
standard. But who is responsible for this collapse? The 
‘ Times ’’ in a professedly financial analysis has had the 
effrontery to attribute this collapse to the purposive 
policy of inflation practised by the German Government. 
A more barefaced falsehood has never appeared in a once 
reputable journal. For facts and figures bear the 
plainest testimony to what has happened. Though 
Germany has never had a genuine export surplus, out of 
which reparation payments could be made, her public 
finances, early this summer, had so far improved as to 
enable her to balance her internal budget, and further 
reforms of the tax system might have been productive 
of a small early surplus. Then came the murder of 
Rathenau and the threatening speeches of Poincaré, 
which set the mark once more rolling downhill. 
Rising prices brought so tight a restriction of money 
that the printing press was again set at work. 
But it is wrong to regard this inflation as the cause 
of rising prices and falling exchange. It was manifestly 
a result. For the fall in exchange and rise in prices has 
been out of all proportion to the increased output of 
money. 

Inflation, or debasing of the currency, is always a 
mark of political weakness or cowardice, to which 
Governments are driven by their inability or reluctance 
to resort to rigorous direct modes of taxation. In 
Germany this inability to raise enough taxation amounts 
to impossibility. The trouble is rooted in demands for 
reparation payments which cannot be met by any process 
of legitimate finance. It may be that the German 
Government should have openly declared their inability 
to pay, and stood the consequences, including the prob- 
able occupation of the Ruhr. But, refusing to take 
this plunge, the Government were driven irresistibly to 
printing more money in order to raise the wind. 


Can Ir Be Srayep? 

Ts it possible to stop the downward rush, to raise 
the mark to the level of six months or a year ago, and 
to stabilize it at that level? Such are the questions which 
monopolize attention in governing and financial quarters 
all over Germany. But no satisfactory answer can be 
got. Experts squabble on the advisability of using the 
Reichsbank gold in order to raise a large enough credit 
to lift the exchange. It is, however, very unlikely that 
this measure, even accompanied by reforms in taxation 
and expenditure, could effect a real and lasting recovery. 
For as long as the Allies persist in demanding now, or 
in the near future, large gold payments from a country 
that has not got, and is prevented by the tariff policies 
of these same Allies from getting, an export surplus 
wherewith to buy gold marks, no tinkering with internal 
reforms can save the country. It is this knowledge that 
is riveting despair upon most thoughtful minds. For their 
firm conviction is that French policy aims, in the first 
place, not at reparations, but at the destruction and dis- 
solution of their country. How can France be got to 
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see reason? This consideration stands behind all others. 
The fate of Mr. Lloyd George gave another downward 
shove to the valuta, because of the prevalent belief that 
Mr. George stood up to M. Poincaré, while a Conserva- 
tive Ministry in England would be more subservient to 
French ideas. 

Meanwhile, crowds of prosperous Schieber, fat from 
the misfortunes of their country, and valuta vultures 
from Holland, Switzerland, and other countries of high 
exchange, are spending money freely in the great hotels 
and luxury shopping streets of Berlin, Frankfort, and 
other cities, and help to maintain the illusory appear- 
ance of prosperity which deceives so many of our 
‘* innocents abroad.’’ It furnishes the smooth, polished 
surface of a civilization beneath which are gathering all 
the forces for a violent explosion, likely to shake the very 
foundations of government and social order. 





A London Fiery 


Lonpon, Tuurspay. 

Tue political weather changes fast in this fitful air. 
There have been three marked slants of opinion. First, 
the Tory position looks less solid than it appeared. Last 
week Mr. Bonar Law had all but wrecked his ship. That 
awful word “ co-operation ’’ nearly spelt ‘‘ coalition,’’ 
and it was not easy for Mr. Law to make it clear that he 
was only casting a line to see how deep the pro-Georgian 
sentiment went. Then came the dropping of the Pensions 
and Labor Ministries, promptly followed by their 
reappearance in the second Ministerial list. This seemed 
to show a timid, over-anxious mind, susceptible to 
pressure. The Georgians took heart, and Lord 
Birkenhead’s jests acquired an edge. None too soon the 
situation was taken in hand by: the astute and rather 
far-looking man who had created it. The result of 
Sir George Younger’s second intervention seems to 
decide the electoral situation, though not the post- 
electoral one. There will only be a Georgian remnant in 
England; Scotland is less under control. There, 
at least, is the nucleus of a Georgian party. In 
compensation the scouts of politics and journalism report 
a fairly firm body of English Conservatism. London is 
thought to be nearly solid, and Birmingham and the 
Midlands are also given as Ministerial, with a slight 
diversion to Labor. The defection of many of the great 
industrial towns, notably in Lancashire, is admitted, and 
the West Riding is detached from the Tory calculation 
as being the seat of the struggle between Labor and the 
Liberal tradition. But West Lancashire is marked down 
as a Tory stronghold. Southern and Western England 
are also counted in, and all over the country the 
Georgians are counted out. 


Szconp drift of opinion. The Labor programme has 
had a “bad house.” Its middle-class critics, including 
financiers and economists not hostile to Labor but 
watchful of its incursions into finance, insist that the 
Capital Levy is a capital blunder, and that the slightest 
investigation would have shown its authors that the 
heavy income tax, the depression, the fall in prices, and 
the absence of free capital make such an operation un- 
thinkable. They regard the whole programme as over- 
loaded, and certain to detach from Labor the floating 
vote which hovered between it and Liberalism. The 
Liberals are the main beneficiaries of this movement. 
They are thought to have a sensible, moderate pro- 
gramme, progressive and yet compassable without strain- 
ing the resources of the State or the temper of the 





‘« classes.” Mr. Asquith speaks well, but the chief 
Liberal vote-winner is Lord Grey. He is the archetype of 
British policy as the medium elector would like to see it 
function. Liberal Reunion also makes some progress, 
chiefly in Leeds, whose basis is an open mind on leader- 
ship. Finally, a Labor-Liberal entente, scorned yester- 
day, would now be accepted even by Labor leaders who 
most strongly repudiated it, were there time and a means 
of negotiation. So marked is the change of tone that the 
idea of a Labor-Liberal co-operation in Government, 
after a good election, emerges as a hopeful proposition. 


Tuirp shift of opinion. Having regard to the 
election, Mr. Lloyd George’s campaign is virtually over, 
for Toryism, now well in the saddle, has ridden over him 
in the English constituencies. But his trouble is the 
amount of shoddy stuff in his party. He has a long 
purse, but, save for Lord Birkenhead (a galant homme 
with all his faults), no men. When one sees the Mac- 
namaras cringing for the Tory vote, one can only wonder 
at the political genius which kept such sorry material so 
long in hand. But his position is hopeless; outside of 
Scotland his organization hardly counts; one may be sure 
that if it did, he would long ago have answered the Tory 
attacks on his candidates with a counter-assault such as 
he well knows how to deliver. His is a bluff ; the gesture 


of a brilliant cavalry general covering the retreat from 
a stricken field. 


Mora_ty, indeed, Liberalism is in control. A good 
deal of the Toryism of the hour is sotto voce Liberalism, 
just as Labor is Liberalism with an emphasis. The 
party which continues to keep the idea of progress alive, 
without killing it by over-stress, answers to the national 
consciousness, and should be able to give it a pretty firm 
embodiment. Its danger, as Mr. Ramsay Muir well 
says, is to be too negative. There the obvious weakness 
of Mr. Law ought to be a great incentive. In effect 
the new Government is a Die-Hard Government. It 
was made by the “ Morning Post,’’ and ever since has 
been driven by the party machine with the Tory man-in- 
the-street behind it. That is an invitation to reaction 
to come and take possession. But after-war England is 
a democracy, and not a too patient one, and it will 
never stand a Government of Tory Landlords. I sigh for 
a Liberal-Labor entente as the best available organ for 
governing England strongly and well. That is for the 
future. The next best thing is to keep Liberalism in 
being—and in health. 


THERE is one advantage of an election where the 
elements of attraction and repulsion are as mixed as in 
this. An elector has it ‘‘ up to’’ him to make for a 
spiritual as well as a political change. I should have 
regard not merely to a man’s profession (for under Lloyd 
Georgism politicians seem to consider themselves free to 
profess the most opposite things, and to practise any or 
none of them), but to his political character and record, 
his intellectual probity, his manner of speech, so as, if 
possible, to get a measure of his sincerity, no less than 
of his knowledge of his subject. Applied to the leaders 
such a process is easy enough. For example, I would 
have no more hesitation in voting for Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Clynes, Mr. Tawney, or Lord Robert Cecil, than in 
voting against Sir Hamar Greenwood, Dr. Macnamara, 
or Mr. Churchill. There is nothing ideal in such a dis- 
crimination. I take it to represent merely an average 
man’s preference for decency in his politics. He likes 
his stable kept at least as clean as this. But I also 
want a few ideas. I don’t care to see the country go 
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to sleep, lulled by a stupid chant of “proputty, pro- 
putty, proputty,” or seduced (though there is practic- 
ally no danger of that) into violence. Therefore I want 
to see its power of imaginative thinking about politics 
carried as far and as high as its intelligence allows, and 
applied as rationally and hopefully and nobly as may be 
to our present distress. Putting these glasses on, I 
should look at my candidate through them. 


Lorp Harpince’s resignation is an expected, 
indeed, an inevitable, event. It is not necessary to 
examine its causes too closely. The situation in Paris is 
bad, and will need the most careful handling. There is 
only one man who can administer the treatment, and 
that is Sir George Grahame. He is, I should say, the 
best of our Ambassadors. He has an intimate know- 
ledge of French life; he has a fine and distinguished 
mind, clear ideas, and a most attractive personality. 
As French Ambassador he is hors concours. 





I pip not know Father Vaughan, but his brother, 
the Cardinal, I met more than once. Sincerity, piety, 
physical beauty, and fine manners were the marks of 
the Vaughan family, and the Cardinal combined these 
qualities with powers not purely intellectual but com- 
pounded of insight and the kindred gift of managing 
men and making them work. These virtues, so Catholic 
and so characteristic of the family, descended, I sup- 
pose, to Father Vaughan. But they seemed to have 
passed through a slightly coarser strain. No one would 
accuse Father Vaughan of want of candor. But he who 
combines the practice of dining with society and preach- 
ing at it is on a slippery slope. Did Mayfair really 
mind being railed at for its “sins”? I always found it 
extremely proud of them. So long as it had the means 
of carrying them on, the statement of their wickedness 
(which the individual sinner passed on, if need be, to 
his neighbor), and the analysis of it, were not awakening 
but amusing. Therefore Father Vaughan’s thunder- 
bolts seemed to be mostly ‘‘ duds.’’ Those of the ascetic 
Manning hurt, for Manning wanted for his penitents 
a world as physically hard and as spiritually exacting 
az the one he lived in. , 


An eye-witness of the entry of the Turks and of the 
remains of the Greek army into Smyrna, sends me a very 
interesting account of their almost simultaneous arrival 
and passage through the streets:— 


“IT stood on the quay Saturday morning, September 
9th, about eleven o’clock, as the cavalry van uard of the 
victorious Turkish army passed along to the Government 
House, and watched the straggling, dejected remnants 
of the Greek army pass along (not as prisoners) side by 
side with their mounted conquerors. It was a strange 
sight, and one never to be forgotten. Absolute quiet 
prevailed as the victors and vanquished passed along in 

arallel streams. This quiet was marred by two 
incidents only, a rifle shot from an upper window near 
the Post Office, and a bomb in the same vicinity, both 
aimed at the Turkish troops—the latter, I am told, 
wounding a cavalry officer. No response was made by 
the Turks, who rode quietly on to the Konak. Whatever, 
therefore, may have been the wish and purpose of the 
Greek army regarding the destruction of Smyrna, 
it had, as I have already indicated, neither time nor 
opportunity to attempt to carry out such a programme ; 
and it would therefore be wholly unjust to accuse it of 
the crime. Indeed, it was some four or five days after 
the last remnant of the Greek army had passed through 
Smyrna on its way to Chesmé to embark there that the 
fire started. Is it equally clear that the Greek populace 
of the city was guiltless? Certain it is that practically 
all the arguments used to exonerate the Armenians are 
equally applicable to the Greeks, and yet it is only fair 
to make ene reservation. A very few days before the 
arrival of the Turkish army, plans and preparations 








carried on by some Greeks for the burning of the Turkish 
quarter of the city were discovered and frustrated. 
These plans were fully reported to the Allied repre- 
sentatives. ¥ 





My friend freely acquits the Greeks of complicity 
in the burning of Smyrna. But he is clearly of opinion 
that the crime was the act, or the sequence of the acts, 
of an Armenian bombing association. 


‘‘ Within the first three hours after the arrival of 
the Turks two Armenians (traitors, evidently) came to 
the Turkish military authorities and informed them of 
the existence in Smyrna of an association of Armenian 
young men containing two hundred members. The 
association bore a very worthy name, ‘The Armenian 
Relief Association,’ but its real purpose was bomb- 
throwing—t.e., to destroy Turkish troops and patrols in 
Smyrna. They gave the names of these two hundred 
members and also the address of their Headquarters. 
The military authorities at once sent troops and 
surrounded and seized the Headquarters of this organiza- 
‘tion. They found the place bountifully supplied with 
bombs of various kinds, and also documents indicating 
that they had numerous small depéts all over the city— 
that is in the Armenian and Greek quarters. When I 
learned these details on Monday morning these bomb- 
throwers had already destroyed a considerable number 
of Turkish patrols. Among the retaliatory measures 
determined on by the Turks was the seizing of as many 
as possible of the members of this organization, shutting 
them up in their Headquarters, and then setting fire to 
the building. By Wednesday afternoon, September 13th, 
a considerable number had been thus secured, and the 
building was then fired. A strong south wind was 
blowing at the time, and the fire spread rapidly in the 
Armenian quarter. Licence was also apparently given 
to the Turkish troops, regulars and irregulars alike, to 
fire any house from which a bomb was thrown, and 
shoot down any of the inmates who tried to escape. This 
also greatly contributed to the rapid spread of the fire 
pag aga Wednesday night. As I lay awake watching 
the glow of the spreading flames during the whole of 
Wednesday night, I heard the constant bursting of 
bombs, and it is beyond question that within a period of 
thirty-six hours many hundreds of bombs were thrown.”’ 


My friend thinks that the calamity was much 
aggravated by the departure of Turkish regulars to meet 
a stray detachment of the Greek army which was march- 
ing on Smyrna in ignorance of its fall, and the free play 
thus given to the Turkish irregulars. 


Tue following revised invitation card is supposed 
to have been dropped and found in the neighborhood 
of the new offices in Abingdon Street :— 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
requests your attendance 
on the happy occasion 
of the 
ESE 
MARRIAGE 
of the 


KAISER. 
A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


THE ISLAND ELECTION. 


Or supreme interest as the present election must be to 
us all, it is by no means the first of its kind recorded in 
our rough island story. Let us take but two examples 
in many respects parallel to the present, and both 
described in some detail by the same trustworthy 
authority. The first of the two dates from nearly a 
century back; the second perhaps some twenty years 
later. But sociologists are now telling us that the 
character of a race alters very little from one generation 
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to another, and perhaps these two instances of British 
political practice may even serve as some gu'de to the 
electorate in the present confusing crisis of the country’s 
destiny. The first of the two took place at the borough 
of Eatanswill, a town of “‘ sturdy patriotism,’’ as the 
historian describes it. In those happy days the electors 
enjoyed the great advantage of having to choose between 
only two parties instead of between four or perhaps five 
(not counting the Ulster candidates) as at present. Ir 
consequence, as at a football match, they could 
sympathize whole-heartedly with one side or other, and 
lay their money accordingly. So that there might be 
no mistake, the two sides, again as at a football mate’, 
were distinguished by colors, though by little else. 
‘‘ The Blues,’’ we are told, ‘‘ lost no opportunity of 
opposing the Buffs, and the Buffs lost no opportunity 
of opposing the Blues ’’; which, in the time-honored 
phrase of the old ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,’’ was quite 
as it should be. Did not one of our most popular 
statesmen once lay it down as a political axiom that the 
duty of an opposition was to oppose? So every question 
of public importance, such as a new skylight in the 
market place or an additional pump in the High Street, 
became a party conflict. There were Blue shops and 
Buff shops, Blue inns and Buff inns, and a Blue aisle 
and a Buff aisle in the church itself. 

So far, we trust, the political fervor of the British 
people has shown no signs of degeneracy. But there is 
a point in which we cannot but observe a regrettable 
decline. It is in the matter of style—in the use of Je 
mot juste. There were in the town two rival papers, 
the ‘‘ Gazette ’’ being Blue, and the ‘‘ Independent ”’ 
Buff, each conducted with an enthusiasm worthy of our 
emulation. For in the extracts from their leading 
articles that have come down to us, we read of ‘‘ Our 
worthless contemporary, the ‘Gazette,’’’ ‘‘ That 
disgraceful and dastardly journal, the ‘ Independent,’ ”’ 
‘* That false and scurrilous print, the ‘ Independent, 
“That vile and _ slanderous calumniator, the 
‘Gazette’.’’ Indeed, the longest extract that has 
been preserved through four generations rouses 
interest at once with the striking exordium: ‘‘ A reptile 
contemporary has recently sweitered forth ms wack 
venom in the vain and hopeless attempt of sullying the 
fair name of our distinguished and excellent repre- 
sentative, the Honorable Mr. Slumkey.’’ And that 
recurrent analogy with a reptile frequently rises to tho 
synonym of “‘ viper,’’ until at last, when the rival 
editors come face to face, we reach the very height of 
climax in the unequalled image: ‘‘I view you, sir, 
personally or politically, in no other light than as a most 
unparalleled and unmitigated viper.’’ That is a phraso 
which our most devoted of ex-Lord Chancellors and 
active editors can never hope to surpass. 

In action, also, as in words, we fear our latter-day 
electorate are no longer conspicuous for the robust 
conscience and sacrifice to principle that distinguished 
our energetic forefathers in a less squeamish age. At 
Eatanswill the agent of Horatio Fizkin, Esq., tne Buff 
candidate, locked up thirty-three of the voters in a 
coach-house and kept them drunk to prevent their 
exposure to corruption by the Blues. “At first the 
Blues could retort only by the slightly effeminate device 
of presenting five-and-forty women with green parasols 
after a tea; and that though the women had no votes in 
those remote ages and could only bring womanly 
influence to bear upon the voters who happened to be 
near and dear to them. But we gather that the Blues 
got their own again on the night before the election, 
when they gave such a supper to ‘‘ the independent 
voters ’’ that ‘‘ every man slept where he fell down,” 
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and was dragged under the pump by three attendants 
next morning so as to go fresh and fit to the poll, at 
a shilling a head. At the previous election fourteen 
unpolled voters had been lulled to sleep by the blessed 
influence of laudanum till twelve hours after the polling 
was over; and, apparently on the same occasion, we 
read that ‘‘ by an extraordinary and wonderful coin- 
cidence ’’ a coach that was bringing voters from London 
was upset into a canal at the foot of the hill, and the 
driver somehow got twenty pounds, though one old 
gentleman was missing. No! with all our boasted 
progress, we do not reach that standard of political 
activity now. 

Yet the deeply British character of the audiences 
at our political meetings has not changed. When a 
good-natured old gentleman on the platform waved his 
handkerchief and even kissed his hand to the Blue 
editor’s wife, we seem still to hear the comments of the 
crowd: ‘‘ Oh, you wicked old rascal, lookin’ arter the 
girls, are you?’’ ‘‘ I see him winkin’ at her with his 
wicked old eye!’’ ‘‘ Puttin’ on his spectacles to look 
at a married ’ooman!’’ And- then, when the chair- 
man solemnly began his speech, we hear the voice that 
cried : ‘‘ Suc-cess to the Mayor! and may he never desert 
the nail and sarspan business, as he got his money by! ”’ 
In action, it is true, the candidates behave rather 
differently now. The Honorable Samuel Slumkey 
shook hands with twenty voters specially washed for the 
occasion. He patted six children in arms on the head, 
and inquired their age. He kissed all the babies—all ' 
Perhaps he would not go so far now, even to win the 
women’s votes. Besides, the rival candidates no longer 
enjoy the athletic exercise of speaking against each other 
simultaneously from the same platform and trying to 
shout each other down, while the rivals’ bands bray 
defiance. But in the scope and purport of their 
speeches how close is the parallel! 

‘Both expressed their opinion that a more indepen- 
dent, a more enlightened, a more public-spirited, a more 
noble-minded, a more disinterested set of men than those 
who had promised to vote for him never existed on earth ; 
each darkly hinted his suspicions that the electors in 
the opposite interest had certain swinish and besotted 
infirmities which rendered them unfit for the important 
duties they were called upon to discharge.” 

And so finally we reach the heart and substance 
of their speeches—‘‘ the very spit,’’ as the Irish say, oi 
the programmes now dangled before the electorate by 
at least two of our main rival parties :— 

“ Fizkin expressed his readiness to do anything he 
was wanted ; Slumkey, his determination to do nothing 
that was asked of him.”’ 

Compare the Honorable Samuel Slumkey’s deter- 
mination to do nothing that was asked of him with 
the present Prime Minister’s “ No attempts at improve- 
ment!” and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
“No reduction of taxation!’’ Tha parallel is 
remarkable. 

Let us turn to the second historic parallel as narrated 
by the same authority in his volume of annals called 
“ Bleak House.” There he dwells upon the destiny, not 
of one particular borough, but of the whole country at 
large. England, we read, had been in a dreadful state 
for some weeks. Lord Coodle would go out, Sir Thomas 
Doodle would not come in, and there being nobody in 
Great Britain (to speak of) except Coodle and Doodle, 
there had been no Government. By the merciful inter- 
vention of Providence, Coodle and Doodle had lately 
been prevented from killing each other; but this 
stupendous national calamity was averted by Lord 
Coodle’s making the timely discovery that, if in the heat 
of debate he had said that he scorned and despised the 
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whole ignoble career’ of Sir Thomas Doodle, he had 
merely meant to say that party differences should never 
induce him to withhold from it the tribute of his warmest 
admiration ; while it turned out, on the other hand, that 
Sir Thomas Doodle had in his own bosom expressly 
booked Lord Cocdle to go down to posterity as the mirror 
of virtue and honor. Was not that something like a 
Pact? Was it not something like the Pacts that are 
crawling about now? The country went on as usual, 
even without a pilot :— 

But Coodle knew the danger, and Doodle knew the 
danger, and all their followers and hangers-on had the 
clearest possible perception of the danger. At last 
Sir Thomas Doodle not only condescended to come in, 
but did it handsomely, bringing in with him all his 
nephews, all his male cousins, and all his brothers-in- 
law. So there was hope for the old ship yet.’’ 

Doodle, naturally, then found that, like a more recent 
statesman, he must throw himself upon the people. He 
threw himself, we are told, chiefly in the form of 
sovereigns and beer—material forms in which, we sup- 
pose, our parallel breaks down. But it is almost at once 
renewed in the language of Sir Leicester Dedlock, one 
of Doodle’s supporters, when he heard he had been 
defeated largely owing to the machinations of a young 
man—a young Democrat, almost a Communist—who had 
actually wished to marry a young woman in her Lady- 
ship’s service :— 

“Then upon my honor,’’ said Sir Leicester, after a 
terrific pause, ‘‘ then upon my ‘honor, upon my life, 
upon my reputation and principles, the floodgates of 
society are burst open, and the waters have—a— 


obliterated the landmarks of the framework of the 
cohesion by which things are held together! ”’ 


Sir Leicester’s horrified amazement is equalled 
in various papers of to-day; but let us rather seek our 
parallel in the more moderate columns of the “ Times.’ 
Speaking of the Labor Programme and unemployment, a 
leading article this week says :— 

‘TIncidentals ’’ (in former elections) ‘‘ thus sub- 
merged underlying realities, and confusion succeeded 
to clarity. ... Any national policy must have regard 
both to the present abnormalities and to prospective 
normalities. ... Nor do we think wage-earners and 
people with small incomes to be so lacking in the sense 
of public duty as to desire any permanent dissociation 
of their political privileges from the just sacrifices which 
those privileges should connote.” 

On the whole, we prefer Sir Leicester Dedlock’s way 
of putting it, but are not the sociologists right in telling 
us that the character of a race alters very little from 
generation to generation ? 





Communications. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ST. SOPHIA. 


To the Editor of THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM. 

Srr,—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who has been to Constan- 
tinople, has been profoundly impressed by Saint Sophia ; 
and very properly, too, if the testimony of a variety of 
witnesses throughout several centuries is anything to go 
by. His description makes good reading, and it is refreshing 
to find such a modern mind as his susceptible to the power 
of anything so old-fashioned as a Christian church, so very 
old that many people think it is a mosque. That is to say, 
it has been a mosque so long that many people would think 
it a bore to be told it was not a mosque afi all—people, for 
instance, who vaguely imagine that Mohammed arrived 
six hundred years before Christ, and not after; who assume 
that because the East is old, everything Eastern is old— 
and dignified—as Western things cannot be. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has nothing in common with this Baedeker mind ; 
he knows: what he is talking about. But with a sudden 
lapse -into an astoundingly Teutonic sentimentality 








(astounding in a Gael), he tells the readers of Tut Natron 
AND THE ATHEN&U™M of October 14th that Saint Sophia is— 
‘* A temple of the universal worship, neither church nor 


mosque, but something embracing both, and more spiritual 
than both.” 


That makes hay of all the fine descriptive writing. We 
thought we had Saint Sophia as in a painting, and now this 
sponge comes and wipes it all out. It would be a mistake 
to ask what it means, for such phrases are nothing but the 
identification marks of a mysterious something at the bottom 
of that obscure mind from which Germans and Englishmen, 
now so unlike, took their common origin. They are the 
vague, romantic sighs so much more impressive than logical 
speech and so much harder to contradict. 

The phrase in question would make a very good puzzle 
for a Problem Page. ‘‘ What is a temple of the universal 
worship, neither church nor mosque, &c.?” “What 
embraces both and is more spiritual than both?” Substan- 
tial prizes might be safely offered. But that way madness 
lies. It is better to solve this problem by the famous old 
indirect method of Euclid, and to suppose it does mean 
something, however absurd. 

But, says Euclid, the universal worship cannot have 
a temple made with hands. It has not got that far yet. And 
Saint Sophia was built for Christian worship, which is not 
universal, and appropriated for Mohammedan worship, which 
is not universal. It has been one thing, it is another thing, 
it has never been a third. It is more likely to become a 
cinema theatre than a temple of the universal worship. For 
the works of men’s hands are, at least, under men’s control ; 
their use will be dictated by men’s desires; and while we 
know many of those desires tend towards the movies, we 
can only guess that enough of them to be worth considering 
tend towards the universal worship. 

Again let us suppose, with Euclid and Mr. MacDonald, 
that Saint Sophia is “neither church nor mosque.” But 
it is a church in intention, in structure, and in past use. 
It is a mosque in appropriation and in present use. It might 
be argued that it is not a church because it is not a church 
now, and that it is not a mosque because it was not a 
mosque then. But it is unlikely that this argument was in 
the writer’s mind. Or let us suppose that it is “ something 
embracing both, and more spiritual than both.” This is 
contradicted by the facts. Nothing has yet been discovered or 
devised which can embrace both a church and a mosque, and 
the last thing which will ever do so—if anything ever does 
—will certainly not be material, not a thing of bricks and 
mortar, in the common phrase. Much blood flowed hundreds 
of years ago to prevent mosque-inclined people embracing the 
church, and much would flow again to prevent church- 
inclined people embracing the mosque. It may be very sad ; 
many facts are. But it is'a fact. The building does not 
embrace both. It could not, under any circumstances, since 
they are mutually exclusive. Museums and libraries may 
contain Bibles and Korans together, not places of worship— 
at least, so far as Christians and Mohammedans understand 
such, and they are the people immediately concerned. 

“Something more spiritual than both.” The insertion 
of that word “something” is, in its vagueness, almost provi- 
dential, for no Christian and no Mohammedan can imagine 
anything more spiritual than their respective worships. At 
least, I judge a Mohammedan’s feelings by my own as a 
Christian, knowing we have this in common—that we 
believe what we believe. Nothing, therefore, can conceivably 
be more spiritual, for “spiritual” only means “genuine” 
when used by religious people like us. In other words, we 
both know that it is quite absurd for us to imagine the 
existence of anything more spiritual than we have. If we 
could, we should drop what we have at once. We are not 
fools. It really looks as if Saint Sophia will belong to 
Mr. MacDonald some day, and that both of us will leave 
it alone. 

There is, by contrast, a peculiar clarity and logical force 
in the Latin mind. Some few weeks ago a writer discussed 
this same question in “El Sol,” the well-known Madrid 
newspaper. He was dealing with the undoubted fact that 
Eastern Christians, as well as Turks, have been guilty of 
atrocities. He proceeds (as I shall attempt to translate) :— 

‘* But the Christians have been bad also. Granted. We 
are bad because we are accustomed to be bad Christians: 


The evil is in us, not in our religion. We profess a religion 
- intrinsically ‘tolerant, since the decisive factor in it is the 
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intention of the individusl, and man cannot penetrate the 

intentions of his neighbor. But the essential in Moham- 

medanism is not intention, but rite—Ramadan, circum- 
cision, and devotions when the muezzin calls to prayer. 

These are acts which are visible from without, and each 

Mohammedan is obliged to denounce to the authorities his 

co-religionist who does nct fulfil the rite. In that, Islam is 

essentially intolerant. Intolerance is an abuse in Chris- 
tianity, a use in Islam. The difference is essential.’’ 

These are the words of a man whose country was, for 
over seven hundred years, under the Moor He is, therefore, 
in a position to discuss two religions as familiar phenomena. 
But Mr. MacDonald may retort that it is very old-fashioned 
to know anything about religions, which admittedly belong 
to the past. It is much more satisfying to know the 
Unknowable, as he appears to do, and to look forward to the 
universal worship of which nobody, as yet, knows anything 
at all—Yours, &c., 

A CHAPLAIN. 





AN APPEAL TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 

After an interval of four years you are again 
called upon in circumstances, external and internal, of 
unprecedented importance and complexity, to elect a House 
of Commons to represent your opinions, to express your 
character, and: to enforce your will. 

We do not wish to discuss the issues to be decided in 
this election—proportional representation draws its support 
impartially from all parties. We wish rather to direct 
your attention to the faulty conditions and methods of our 
present electoral system, and to indicate that the remedy is 
to be found in proportional representation. 

It is indeed hardly disputed that the machinery by 
which you are asked to give your verdict and to take part 
in the management of your own and the world’s affairs is 
inadequate for its purpose. 

In each constituency many electors will be driven to 
vote for candidates with whom they disagree on matters 
of importance. The result may be a travesty of the national 
mind. 

In many constituencies candidates, unable to rely for 
election, on the support of voters like-minded with them- 
selves, and compelled—if they are to be successful—to seek 
the support of the indifferent electors, may be tempted to 
make promises which they are unable to fulfil, and to make 
appeals to passion rather than to reason. The result may 
be a caricature of the national character. 

In each constituency contested by more than two parties, 
the whole of the representation will go to the largest of three 
or perhaps four sections, and so very often to a minority of 
the voters, leaving the majority without representation. 
The aggregate result may be a misrepresentation of the 
national will. 

For these evils P.R. affords a remedy. 

P.R. ensures that the House of Commons shall be an 
accurate instrument of the national will, a true reflection 
of the national mind, a worthy embodiment of the national 
character. P.R. gives to electors a wide choice of candidates ; 
it introduces into elections the necessity for more thought 
and it diminishes the power of passion. Without it demo- 
cracy is a sham; with it, elected bodies are for the first 
time made truly representative. 

If the principle of representative government in this 
country is to survive the attacks which, in its present form, 
it invites and encourages, there should be no delay in 
applying the remedy. 

Grey, President, 
Parmoor, Chairman of Council, 
A. C. Morrison-Bett, Chairman of Executive, 
ANEURIN WituraMs, Treasurer, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE LATE LORD ACTON AND GLADSTONE. 

Srm,—I recently found in the library of the Atheneum 
Club a volume of extracts from the Diaries of the late Sir 
Algernon West dealing largely with the inner history of the 





formation of Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration. The work 
contains countless references to my father, also several 
letters written by him, for the publication of which the 
editor had presumably obtained the permission of the 
literary representatives. I should be reluctant to incur once 
more the charge of over-laboring the Actonian legend, but 
from motives of filial piety I feel compelled to pass some 
comment. 

Were I not in possession of his own letters, written to 
me during those months of construction in the summer and 
autumn of 1892, I would share the impression inevitably 
derived by the literate British public from a perusal of 
these entries, that my father was a place-hunter thinly dis- 
guised as a student, and that he exploited his friendship 
with his great chief to promote his own interests. It is true 
that the new Prime Minister held out to him the promise of 
office ; he even went so far as to show him a letter he had 
written to his principal collaborator, stating his wish that 
my father should be “included in the fold.’ That states- 
man’s reply was withheld from my father’s perusal, a detail 
from which the obvious conclusion is to be drawn. No 
doubt it was “cruel to keep Acton in London” if nothing 
was to be given to him. And when the radiant prospect of 
office was whittled down to a lordship-in-waiting—a post 
of which I should be the last to speak with disparagement 
—the personal service to the chief continued without change. 
Many sought his mediation with the great man, generally 
those who afterwards resented his influence once the object 
attained. He was never a rich man, and he died years 
before he could have qualified as a pensioner of Mr. Carnegie. 
It was not until the Empress Frederick came to the rescue 
that my father found a haven at Cambridge for his closing 
years. As a matter of fact it was better so, for he knew 
nothing of red tape, the breath of the nostrils of the British 
statesman, and routine office, in his case, might have led 
to disaster. In truth, he was distrusted by his fellow- 
Catholics for being a Liberal, and by his brother-Liberals 
for being a Catholic. So he lost both ways. Yet, for him, 
how great the gain! 

When I closed the tome of which I write, I recalled to 
memory the volume of Letters edited by Mr. Herbert Paul 
in 1904, and I confess that I, at long last, experienced the 
rare and pleasant sensation that in point of discretion I had 
got some of my own back.—Yours, &c., 

Acton. 

Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT AND HER BOX, 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as one of those who have made 
a close study of the writings and life of Joanna South- 
cott for several years, to make a correction of two state- 
ments in the admirable article on “O Bishops, Save Us’’ in 
your issue of October 21st? The writer has drawn from the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” whose account of 
Joanna, like those in the Encyclopedias, is not accurate, and 
contains some false statements, such. as that Joanna gained 
money by sealing. This is refuted in more than one place 
in her books and in “ The Express,”” by A. Seymour, which 
is the only reliable Life of the Prophetess, and should be 
obtainable in most large libraries. Also ——, the poor 
woman who was hung for murder, never received a seal from 
Joanna. May I save repetition by saying that in “ Light ”’ 
for November 6th I am replying at length upon many of 
the points you touch on? 

If people would take the trouble to get a copy of “ The 
Trial of Joanna in 1804,’’ by twenty-four men of integrity, 
a trial called because no bishops would accept her invitation 
to investigate her writings, they would get a very different 
idea of the whole matter, and would see how necessary it 
is for her to have a trial by her adversaries, the bishops of 
our day, and also what good reason there is for speeding it 
up before the confusion which a grave national crisis, such 
as seems imminent, would cause. This book can be obtained 
for 2s. 3d. from the Clock House Press, Ashford, Middlesex. 

It is no pleasure to any of us to have to push for this 
second trial to be held; fortunately, public opinion is with 
us in desiring a clearing up of this matter in the interests 
of truth and sound doctrine, and again and again one hears 
that it is ‘‘ inerplicable’’ why the bishops should continue 
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to oppose the nation frém coming into possession of whatever 
is of value in this, doubtless, ‘“ uninsured ’’ box! 

The bishops have everything to gain, whether new truths 
spring forth from the altar of the Church of England, as is 
promised by the Spirit, or if heresy or delusion on our part 
is detected; at any rate, it will help to clear the air, for, 
as long as this box remains unopened, the Church will, if 
I may venture to prophesy, continue to walk in a darkness 
that can be felt. 

I enclose a copy of the original document which gave 
rise to the posters and advertisements. I think it should be 
evideat to you that nothing but a strong spiritual impulsion 
and sense of duty to God and to our country could have made 
us dare to be Jonahs in that country.—Yours, &c., 


Falmouth. Racuet J. Fox. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION IN LEEDS. 

Sm,—Permit me to point out an omission from your 
issue of the 28th ult. You say: “Protection . . . will not 
be the policy of the new Government.” You should have 
added: “unless Mr. Bonar Law get a clear working 
majority.”’ 

In that case, just as in the 1900 Parliament the Tory 
Party, having got a majority on a totally different issue, 
proceeded to pass reactionary legislation on education and 
licensing—from the effects of which we are still suffering— 
so, in the 1922 Parliament, they will pass Tariff Reform and 
restore the Lords’ Veto. 

While writing, may I point out that, inadvertently, your 
reference to the position in Leeds does less than justice to our 
Liberal candidates? All six have signed a manifesto, 
describing themselves simply as Liberals. The question of 
the leadership of the Party was not discussed, but, should 
it arise, one feels fairly safe in saying that, if elected, they 
will abide by the decision of the majority of Liberal M.P.s, 
and one knows what that will be. 

It may be added that ever since his adoption as pro- 
spective candidate about eighteen months ago, Mr. R. F. 
Walker (N.E. Leeds) has stood as an Independent Liberal ; 
that Mr. E. O. Dodgson (N. Leeds) is one of the ablest advo- 
cates of Free Trade in the North of England; that Mr. R. 
Armitage (Central Leeds) did not give a single Protectionist 
vote in the late Parliament. One cannot, unfortunately, say 
the same of Sir Wm. Middlebrook (S. Leeds) and Mr. John 
Murray (W. Leeds), but I think one may not unfairly put 
their position thus: ‘Unlike many other candidates in 
1918, we gave no pledges to the Tory Party, but, having 
received their support at the polls, we felt bound, from time 
to time, to record votes which may not have been to our 
personal liking, any more than they were to that of many 
Liberals. This time, the position will be different—because 
the Coalition is at an end. If any Tories choose to vote for 
us, it must be without expectation of favors to come.”— 
Yours, &c., 

A Leeps Rapicat. 

P.S.—To describe the Leeds contests as being merely 
with Labor is hardly correct ; in three out of the six divisions 
a Tory is butting in. 

It may be added that if he had agreed to stand as a 
National “Liberal,” Mr. Dodgson could probably have 
bought off Tory opposition, as certainly Mr. Barrand could 
have done in the adjoining Pudsey and Otley Division, and 
as Mr. Forrest could have done at Pontefract. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE. 

Sizr,—In your issue of October 28th you remark 
that “ The ‘ Daily Mail’ wants to know whether standing still 
means standing still in Mesopotamia and Palestine, as well as 
in education and housing,” and you thereupon observe: 
“That is a pertinent question.” May I plead, in your usually 
discriminating journal, for careful discrimination between 
the case of Mesopotamia and that of Palestine? Unfortun- 
ately, the expenditure on the two countries is generally 
lumped together, as though they were a sort of Siamese twins. 
The question of Palestine is not only independent of that of 
Mesopotamia, but it is of a totally different character, and 
should be considered separately. 





In the case of Mesopotamia, which costs the British 
Exchequer four times as much as Palestine, Great Britain 
has to render “administrative advice and assistance” until 
such time as the country “is able to stand alone.” She is 
concerned, therefore, only with the capacity of the local 
population for self-government. But in the case of Palestine, 
Great Britain has made a promise to help in the creation of 
a Jewish National Home, and she is, therefore, bound by 
this oft-repeated pledge to the Jewish people, and cannot 
honorably resign her mandate until she has discharged her 
trust. 

As for the cost to the British taxpayer of Palestine, it 
amounts in the current year to £2,000,000 (of which £300,000 
is earmarked for Transjordania), or, in other words, of 
tenpence per head of the population of Great Britain. This 
is surely no big price to pay for the privilege of ruling the 
Holy Land—and that of keeping a national pledge. The cost 
to the Exchequer is solely for the military defence of the 
country, as the Budget of the civil administration is defrayed 
entirely out of the local revenue; and it was officially 
announced some months ago that the military expenditure is 
to be reduced to £1,500,000 next year, and to £1,000,000 the 
following year. 

Besides, the British troops in Palestine are required for 
the safeguarding of Imperial strategic interests in the Near 
East. The defence of the Suez Canal from the Egyptian side 
is likely to become weaker in future, and a stronger base of 
defence will therefore be necessary on the east of the Canal. 
The troops in Palestine are part of the regular army, and if 
they were not kept there they would have to be maintained 
elsewhere, and the small amount that would be saved would 
be swallowed up in the greater expenditure that would after- 
wards be necessary to retrieve Great Britain’s weakened posi- 
tion in the Near East.—Yours, &c., 

IsrRaEL COHEN. 

77, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 





Poetry. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 
(1917.) 


THERE was winter in those woods, 
And still it was July: 
There were Thule solitudes 
With thousands huddling nigh ; 
There the fox had left his den, 
The scraped holes hid not stoats but men. 
To these woods the rumor teemed 
Of peace five miles away ; 
In sight, hills hovered, houses gleamed 
Where last perhaps we lay 
Till the cockerels bawled bright morning and 
The hours of life slipped the slack hand. 


In sight, life’s farms sent forth their gear, 
Here rakes and ploughs lay still, 
Yet, save some curious clods, all here 
Was raked and ploughed with a will. 
The sower was the ploughman too, 
And iron seeds broadcast he threw. 


What husbandry could outdo this? 
With flesh and blood he fed 
The planted iron that nought amiss 
Grew thick and swift and red, 
And ina “—. though ne’er so cold 
Those acres bristled a hundredfold. 


Nay, even the wood as well as field 
This thoughtful farmer knew 

Could be reduced to plough and tilled, 
And if he planned, he’d do; 

The field and wood, all bone-fed loam, 

Shot up a roaring harvest home. 


Epuunp BLUNDEN. 
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The Geek in the Citp, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Looxine back over the past month or two one sees the 
Stock Markets continually struggling towards a revival, 
which under favorable circumstances would be overdue, 
and thwarted time and again by untimely developments 
abroad and at home. Just when mackets were beginning 
to show new signs of life after the holiday season, acute 
anxiety developed over the Near East—an anxiety likely 
to recur in less acute form during the progress of the 
Lausanne Conference. Then came the political crisis at 
home; and although the death of the Coalition evokes no 
tears in the City, a General Election arouses an atmosphere 
of uncertainty which will continue to operate as a check to 
business until the election results are known. At the 
same time, there has been another alarming attack of weak- 
ness in the Continental exchanges. As regards the fresh 
mark collapse, it may be said, perhaps, that familiarity, to 
some extent, breeds contempt, or indifference; but the 
accompanying slump in the franc and the lira is a potent 
breeder of nervousness, and affects markets directly also by 
the apprehension of heavy Paris sales of international 
securities. To all these influences must be added some loss 
of confidence as regards the steady continuance of cheap 
money, and, in the immediate present, such factors as the 
flotation of the huge Indian Loan, to which I refer below, 
and other new capital issues. On the whole, it is rather 
a matter for surprise that greater weakness has not 
developed in the markets. As regards the current week, 
business was interrupted yesterday by the customary 
November ist holiday. 


FINANCIAL PoLicy AND THE ELECTION. 


Controversial politics are outside the scope of this page. 
Nevertheless, politics, at present, touch finance in so many 
and in such important places that no review of City affairs 
can omit mention of some phases of election issues. In 
financial circles it is clearly realized that, however much 
talk there may be of economy and of assistance to trade, 
the cure for the present depression can only begin with 
the sane solution of the great outstanding questions of inter- 
national finance. On these Mr. Bonar Law is notably silent. 
He has so far contented himself with saying that, while 
1918 estimates of a German indemnity were greatly exag- 
gerated, there is a tendency to-day to under-estimate possible 
receipts. On inter-Allied debts he has nothing to say. 
Election pledges on such points as these, on which agree- 
ment has to be concerted with Allies, are not to be expected. 
But it is surely necessary that the country should be given 
some indication of the line of policy which Mr. Law proposes 
to follow, if returned to power. The City wants to know 
whether the Premier stands by the policy of the Balfour 
Note—a policy deplored by financial experts both official 
and private—or whether he aims at working back to the 
position before that Note was issued, and is open, if occasion 
arises, to make a generous gesture that can only be made 
by this country and that might resolve the deadlock as 
regards both Reparations and inter-Allied debts. The City 
would like to see him also state unequivocally that the 
financial mission to the United States will leave these shores 
at the earliest possible moment. On domestic economy, too, 
something more definite is looked for. Mr. Baldwin’s candor 
and scorn of electioneering methods, as revealed by his 
statement that it will be “a squeeze” to make the Budget 
balance, may be admired ; but the statement does not lend 
an air of verisimilitude to Mr. Law’s bald and unconvincing 
promises of retrenchment, 

On the other hand, Labor’s proposals for a capital levy 
and State control of industry are anathema in the 
City. Even among the most detached and academic sections 
of responsible City opinion I do not think you could find 
a man of high standing who would support the attempt to 
put such a measure into force now. On the other hand, there 
are those who recognize that severe retrenchment is the only 














| sure escape from the necessity of taxation of capital, and 


some are ready even to face the possibility that if prices 
remain at a low level the burden of debt may prove so 
intolerable that the business community itself may be 
forced to regard some sort of capital levy as one of two 
very unpleasant alternatives. Mr. J. M. Keynes, in a 
reference to the subject in a recent speech at Manchester, 
said that although ruling it out at present, he would “ keep 
it up his sleeve.” But at the moment, of course, the busi- 
ness community is fiercely antagonistic to any such proposal, 
whether “on the table” or “up the sleeve.” 


CaBLe Companies’ SHARES. 


It was the fashion before the war to try and make the 
flesh of holders of cable companies’ shares creep by raising 
the bogey of wireless competition. The years that have 
elapsed since then have seen most striking developments 
of wireless telegraphy. Yet cable companies continue 
unheeding on the path of prosperity. In a small table below 
I give latest dividends, price movements, and yields for the 
most prominent cable shares; from which it will be seen 
that this class of security has participated strongly in the 
advance which some types of industrial issues have enjoyed 
this year :— 


Dividends Prices of 
Last Ordinary Stocks 
Two Years. or Shares. 
Price 
Previ- Lat- Low- Endof Present. 
ous. est. est. Oct 


ct., Yield. 
% % «1922. 1922. Rise. £ 8s. d. 


Anglo-American Telegraph 


Ord. Stock 33" 3g* 493 614x ll 6 2 0 

Def. Stock ... oe ~~ (a? ae ae 234 43 69 0 
_ Direct Spanish (£5)...  .. 10f 10% 8 94 13 5 8 Of 
Direct United States (£10 4 4 5% 63-16x 5-16 6 9 3 
Eastern Extension, &c. (£10) 10 10t 168 193 23 § 3 Of 
Eastern Telegraph .. wo, St OE 1934 263 5 3 3 
Western Telegraph (£10) ... 10f 10t 16g 194 23 5 2 6 


* Also bonus of 2s. 3d., free of income tax. 
+ Also bonus of 4s. 6d., free of income tax. t Free of income tax. 


Remarkable increases in net profits for 1921 have recently 
been disclosed by the accounts of the Eastern Extension and 
Eastern Companies, and in view of the strength of their 
financial position the yield of over 54 per cent. free of 
income tax is by no means unattractive. Indeed, the cable 
group is worthy of more than passing attention from the 
careful investor. Recent experience goes to show that at 
present, at any rate, there is heaps of room for both cable 
and wireless ; and it would need nothing short of a miracu- 
lous development of the latter to affect the former very 
seriously in the near future. 


THE Inp1an Loan anp OTHER Issues. 


It is not surprising that the underwriters have been 
called upon to take up a large proportion of the Indian Loan 
of £20 millions. This is the largest flotation of the kind 
since war-financing ended, and in the present condition of 
affairs it was hardly to be expected that the public would 
immediately take up anything like the whole of such a huge 
issue. The yield of 54 per cent. was quite attractive, but its 
comparison with the yield of over 6 per cent, on the last 
loan of the kind shows that the Indian Government was alive 
to taking advantage of the fall in interest rates. The Loan, 
in the main, is for railway purposes, but some members of 
the public may have been deterred from subscription by the 
proviso that some of the proceeds might be used for general 
purposes. This proviso appeared to leave the door open 
to using some of the money to balance the Indian Budget, 
which, thanks to the rejection of some tax proposals by the 
Legislative Assembly, threatens a deficit. | Nevertheless, 
investors should remember that India’s borrowing has been 
mainly for railways and irrigation, and of her total debt 
about 94 per cent. is represented by expenditure on con- 
structive and remunerative purposes. 

A big Chilean Loan, which has been on the tapis for some 
time, is likely to appear shortly, and a Marconi issue is 
pending. Pease & Partners to-day offer a £1,000,000 deben- 
ture issue, which is a sound investment. 


L. J. R. 
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The GHorld of Books. 


Wuoever he is, ‘‘ A Rifleman ’’ never showed more 
nerve than on the day he presented the manuscript of 
‘* Four Years on the Western Front ’’ to the publishers, 
expecting them to do something more with it than push 
it back towards the drayman. And my respects to 


The Odhams Press! They did not push it back. They | 


published it. It would do a tired journalist no good to 
try to picture what the document was like in manuscript. 
But in print its probable quarter of a million words make 
four hundred pages demy octavo. The price is but fifteen 
shillings. Such a quantity at that price, in these days, 
startles us as much as would a statesman in the act of 
keeping his word, or the remission of our income tax. It 
is unnatural. But so great a volume of matter for so 
low a figure is less startling than the detail that it con- 
cerns that war which to-day is one of the indelicate 
subjects forbidden to the ears of the well-bred ; the war 
which should be sheltered from nice people, and left to 
where it now belongs, to taverns and torude minds. It is 
hardly a fit subject even for print, except that harsh sort 
distasteful to the polite. Yet, in spite of the recent 
advice of gentle and wary editors and sensitive book- 
tasters, here is a publisher who issues without shame a 
huge book which revels in what is tabooed. 
* * * 

For myself, I would frequent any low saloon bar if 
only there could I meet a rifleman with such reminis- 
cences. We would leave it only at closing time. So far 
as the war is concerned, I fear I shall never turn over 
a new leaf and wear blue ribbon. I enjoy the impropriety. 
It will always afford me a disgraceful pleasure to hear 
intoxicated comments on that subject made in good 
circles. It does me good to observe the polite when a 
survivor of the war is using, on the subject he knows, 
ribald and hilarious words. I hope they like it. I do. 
For the quite sudden shyness of many folk for the 
subject which at one time seemed to exalt them is 
a mystery tome. Once they were so interested that they 
would listen eagerly to even silly remarks about it. 
Clearly they never thought then it was a gloomy affair. 
It was a most exciting one. It wascordial. Why 
have they changed? What makes them now so shy, and 
even ashamed, when it is mentioned? Well, the new 
shame which embarrasses their old opinions cannot be 
helped. It has its place, no doubt, among the inevitable 
phenomena of war, and must be reckoned with, like the 
effect of phosgene on the heart. This book, the worse 
their luck, is not for them. They will have the feeling 
that they cannot read it. They will decide that it is not 
their world. They would rather deny that such a world 








wandering well lost among ‘‘ A Rifleman’s ”’ four years 
on the Western front. He has not attempted to make 
a significant drama of his experiences. His book is not 
a work of art. The author has merely performed a 
plain duty, and put everything down as it happened. 
He begins with his holidays in August, 1914, and 
rambles on innocently and leisurely towards the 
gas-clouds of the second battle of Ypres in April, 1915. 
He comes out of that alive, to his great surprise; 
and he simply relates the things that happened, the 
look of his pals and their clothes, the things they said, 
what he heard and smelt, the flames in the sky, the 
feeling of the mud, the cold rain, the wounded waiting 
in the muck for stretchers which did not come, the 
ruins of a house at a cross-roads by night seen by inter- 
mittent star-shells—his book is a very album. A Rifle- 
man, thank goodness, has not troubled over the selection 
of significant facts. All the facts were significant to 
him. He was very sensitively concerned. A child at 
the door of an estaminet in the battle zone was as 
remarkable to this London clerk, newly out, as the 
artillery team struggling in a heap before the child, 
where a shell had mixed it up. 
* * * 

Anp all of it, of course, was of immense significance. 
We may courageously pretend, if it affords us any 
comfort, that what happened in Flanders was episodic, 
the usual incidents of war; that such things have 
happened before; that they may happen again. We 
may deny that the place-names of Flanders, Artois, 
anu Picardy, which still to some people are portentous, 
are more now than ploughlands, waste, and reconstruc- 
tion. - But is it not useless to pretend, to deny, or ignore? 
There is no doubt that the men to whom those words 
mean so much were present when old Europe fell. They 
were right underneath, so to speak, when the roof came 
down. The downfall of Europe’s intricate and crazy 
establishment, the end of the industrial era (as some 
say), the collapse of imperialism under the top-weight 
of its guns, are more than phrases, anyhow. They really 
indicate central truths of a general disaster. To the men 
who were in France they never were mere phrases. What 
seemed phrases to us, to them was a spectacle terrifying 
enough to break up accepted beliefs and destroy ancient 
faiths. The lesson could not have been emphasized more 
by a veritable archangel announcing doom. ‘‘ Things 
will never be the same again,’’ the men used to say. That 
should be obvious enough to everybody to-day. If any 
one doubts, because he himself was not under the roof 
when it came down, that Europe’s disrupted internal 
economy is exposed to the corrosion of wind and weather, 
let him struggle through ‘‘ Four Years on the Western 
Front ’’ with ‘‘ A Rifleman,’’ He may then begin to 
understand. 

H, M. T. 
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-Short Studies. 


RAIN, STEAM, AND SPEED. 


Her name was ‘‘ Manica,’’ and seeing she flew the ensign 
of the Pork and Beans Mercantile Marine, she was pretty 
taut and trim. Credit for that was due to her skipper. 
We thought he was the man from Cook’s when we filed 
up the gangway and stepped upon that tidy deck, where 
many things heightened the illusion that this was a scene 
from a musical comedy. He had a Dago swagger, but 
his ducks were honestly white. He didn’t exactly receive 
us, but he hung about. There was another person, 
a mate, who was out of tune with the orderliness of his 
surroundings. His peaked cap was pushed back behind 
an oiled forelock. He seemed to have come from a place 
where there was dirt to be picked up, and his buttons 
were hardly shipshape. When the other man moved 
aft with a gait that was not at all a slouch, the man who 
was left spat portentously on the nice white deck at our 
feet. He seemed glad at being able to do that. We 
guessed the other man must be the captain. 

I don’t remember that we were struck by any dis- 
courtesy in these proceedings. We were allies, and that 
was good enough. Failing that, there would have been 
fo ‘‘ Manica,’’ well found or otherwise, to rescue us 
from being grilled and bitten and bored to death in the 
seedy hotels of Beira. We were just a covey of lame 
ducks, yellowed and emaciated derelicts, of no use to 
anybody. All we wanted was to get out of it. 
Lourengo Marques would do for us, splendidly. We could 
scramble on to a train there, and rumble off to Pretoria, 
perhaps to the Cape. There ought to have been a rail- 
way in Beira—that was the joke. There had been once, 
because ages ago I came through from Rhodesia on it. 
You could see bits of the embankment even now. They 
were all that broke the surface—barring a few quite 
grown-up trees, distended carcases of cattle, and name- 
less sodden things that might once have been niggers— 
of what the Pungwe river develops into in flood-time. 
Certain great minds in authority had: thought it wise 
to give the thing a chance to go down, or the railway 
people a chance to mend the permanent way. It was 
only when these harassed civilians became rude that our 
war-lords bethought them of our ancient allies in the 
vicinity, and dispatched an 8.0.8. Hence, you will 
understand, the ‘‘ Manica.’’ 

The spruceness that had charmed and so surprised 
us only went, we were to discover, skin deep. Below 
decks she revealed what might have been expected of 
her—untidy litters of sailors’ truck and passengers’ 
baggage, cockroaches, dirt, and smells. God knows what 
her troop-deck was like, and what it became like later 
on does not bear considering. She had half-a-dozen 
cabins, and a numbered berth in one of them was mine. 
Being little bigger than a bandbox, that cabin was all 
but walled up with baggage, my own and other people’s. 
I effected a breach and lit upon a Portuguese major 
recumbent on the lower bunk. His slumber was deep 
enough not to disturb that which fondled his brass 
buttons with its antenne. Salving a mattress and my 
valise, I stumbled to the upper air, and through all the 
happenings of the next week I never again penetrated to 
that rightful fastness of mine but once; and there in the 
lower berth an amorphous grey bulk still heaved to 
a stertorous rhythm that seemed to show all was yet 
well with my Portuguese major, even though his familiar 
had brought along its family. 

We had another field officer aboard, a Britisher, 
supposed to be convalescing from blackwater, and of such 
an exceeding cadaverousness that it seemed we messed 
and exchanged commonplaces and confidences with 
a ghost. But it was still the flame of a volatile and play- 
ful spirit that burned behind those purpie-rimmed eyes. 
A very pranksome ghost, we soon found. Almost a 
poltergeist. 

We took stock of each other in the grubby cockpit 
they called a saloon. A lot of us were old acquaintances, 














picked up in one’s and two’s at odd field-hospitals and 
whatnot, since those who had fared the farthest left 
something that was called ‘‘ the column ’’ on a trip like 
a badly edited bioscope film, a blurred and jumpy 
panorama of marches by road, swamp, and forest, of 
big mountains and little mountains looming and fading 
from the windows of a toy train, of opaque brown rivers 
unwinding monotonously behind the vibrating, spray- 
shot quarter of a toy steamer. We had slept, some- 
times, with nothing between our faces and the stars; 
sometimes under canvas; in mud huts, where the jiggers 
lurked ; in tinpot hotels, where not all the inhabitants 
were friendly, either. Some of these new birds had been 
stewing in a fever-stricken port for six weeks. A mixed 
gang, we were. Regulars and temporaries with a history 
of the Somme and Gallipoli; Rhodesians, Boers, 
Afrikanders, even a section that called itself the ‘‘ Trans- 
vaal Scottish,’’ though I think as a rule they numbered 
off in Dutch. And we were all for Blighty, or very little 
short of it, a year’s leave in the Union, on the jolly old 
“* Manica.”’ 

The Major was dashed if we oughtn’t to start in and 
be matey. He insisted on worming his way into my 
cabin with a view to dragging out the old caballero to 
come along and have a split. -But the caballero still 
slept, and later on opportunities of a rapprochement 
diminished. 

There were certain civilians, too, who tumbled up 
later. A Portuguese operatic company. Likewise some 
sugar planters, with tight black trousers and yellow boots. 
They did not remind me very much of the planters 
I used to know. Some of them had their families with 
them, plain or colored. There was one quite pretty girl. 
Somebody was facetious about the Pork and Beans being 
jealous devils, but the privilege of sitting quite near the 
senorita at dinner being later accorded us, the matter 
of whether it was so or not seemed from that time 
onwards to lose interest. The operatic ladies did not 
come down to dinner, not being good sailors. They sat 
on the floor in our smoke-room, sipped liqueurs, and 
changed their stockings. There was only one of these 
entente functions in the saloon, and that was dinner the 
first evening. Internationally speaking, it was some- 
thing of a frost. I will say that the caballeros and their 
ladies were a lot more at their ease than we were. We 
must have appeared insular and prim, but if fair weather 
had only allowed us to know each other better I hope 
we should have got entirely used to each other’s little 
ways. 

There were a lot of things you could do with a fork 
which none of us had thought of. It was careless of the 
steward, too, to forget the cuspidors—a lovely word that 
—when he laid the table. But were those sugar planters 
embarrassed? I assure you they were not. 

We turned in on the boat deck. Did I tell you that 
we had started? There had certainly not been a band, 
and we had not noticed anybody cheering, but we were 
enormously happy. The Major dropped four little tablets, 
Quin. Hydrochlor., into his fina] split. 

We were tipped off our mattresses by a squad of 
pirates at about four bells. They wanted to holy-stone 
the deck. There was some dramatic pantomime. It was 
the Capitano’s idea, and the Capitano was (the dirty dog, 
so that mate knew some English) ‘‘ ’Otstuff. You say 
mar-r-tinette, uh? ’’ Good for the Capitano. We had 
assumed, rightly, that he was no ordinary Dago. 

** You go below, uh? Brekfiss, six bells.’’ As to 
that they were early birds. The Capitano again, we 
supposed. Anyway we thanked heaven for it. ‘‘ Arta 
brekfiss,’’ said the mate, ‘‘ ruffaire.”’ ; 

“Eh? What’s that?’’ said the Major, whose 
revenant look at this hour was really disconcerting. 

‘‘ Ruffaire! Ze Wezzaire!’’ And the mate 
gesticulated vaguely towards the horizon. 

Now I am not an expert navigator, nor in any sense 
a weather prophet, but I own that it looked not too good 
tome. The pirates seemed to be battening things down. 
The Capitano was probably a careful fellow, and proud of 
his beautiful new ship. Perhaps we really were in for 
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what a British sailor would call a capful of wind. 
Certainly we had heard that in the Indian Ocean some- 
times, in January, it had a habit of becoming 
‘* ruffaire.”’ 

The steward, a down-at-heel, furtive, grey-headed 
old creature, brought us breakfast in the saloon. There 
was lots of it, but not much we seemed to fancy. Weird 
African fish fried in their heads and tails, dollops of 
what looked like cat’s-meat, mysterious ragouts with 
onions and sweet potatoes floating in lakes of grease. The 
great idea was to pour olive oil over everything. The 
steward showed us. It probably helped one to avoid 
choking, and at least it gave everything a taste we knew. 
We were rather thirsty. Tea? No. Coffee? No. But 
there was wine, wine of Portugal, in a huge carafe, 
‘* Jaid on,’’ as we were to find, for common use at all 
meals. The notion was to dilute it, two parts of a mug 
of wine of Portugal, one part ship’s water. The admix- 
ture of these liquids, one of which looked like fountain- 
pen ink, the other like thin pea-soup, produced an 
excellent imitation of Condy’s tiuid. We all tried it, 
gingerly. 

‘“ H’m,’’ said the Major. ‘‘ Like mice, very. 
Though ’pon my soul I never tasted one.” 

We agreed. 

I think I forgot to mention that the fiddles were 
down. 

‘* Damnation! ’’ said the Major, who occupied the 
seat of honor at the steward’s request, the Capitano 
having other urgent business. And even that wasn’t 
quite his style. But his end of the table, at which 
stood the mighty carafe of fountain-pen ink, had risen 
up so suddenly as to precipitate a livid Niagara over its 
entire length, and the Major had not been expecting it. 
Many other minor catastrophes happened simultaneously. 
There were sounds of crashing glass, the banging of much 
loose property against bulkheads. Careless people 
became unseated. 

I will spare you another detailed narrative of a 
storm at sea. I might have had a shot at it, but as I 
have said before, I am no expert navigator, nor even, 
on land, a fairly good weather prophet. I might have 
said the wind was in the port quarter when it was noth- 
ing of the kind, and that would have been fatal. All 
I know is that this storm lasted, honestly, for the best 
part of seven days. We never lost a man, or woman, 
overboard, though a lot of the ship’s miscellaneous fit- 
ments seemed to disappear. For the Capitano I 
cultivated, we all did, a quite considerable respect. Even 
the mate seemed to do very little slacking. 

Wemade: oa Bay while the rain still came down 
in solid sheets. The firmament even now looked ready 
to drop on us, bodily, at any moment. 

Some kind of a landing officer in a streaming sou’- 
wester hailed us from the jetty. He said they had been 
worrying about us. Very thoughtful of them, we 
decided. He rather reminded me of a young-old 
exquisite with stays and a lot of red flannel about his 
corsage who once stood upon a platform in front of 
two hundred company officers who happened to have 
survived the first two months of the Somme, and told 
them how sleepless with anxiety the staff were during 
the first week’s progress of that magnificently planned 
operation. 

However, he had fixed up some kind of a train for 
us. We got into it, and it started. In the middle of 
the night it stopped, in the rather complicated fashion 
in which goods trains settle down for the night in the 
environs of places like Paddington. We seemed to be in 
a kind of swamp. There seemed to be mosquitoes in it. 
We waited twelve hours and then started again. At 
daylight we ceased to move. They told us to get out and 
walk. I think it was between Watervalboven and Water- 
valonder, gorgeous pastoral country anyway, some of the 
loveliest in the Transvaal. We, and our kit, had to 
make the porterage around and over the obstacle that 
had hung us up. I have mentioned before that it had 
been raining. It was half a kopje that had slid quietly 
in the dark upon the train in front of us, packed with 





mine niggers. They had made the journey in cattle- 
trucks, much like the ‘‘ Hommes 40, Chevaux 8 ”’ type 
that we used to go back from leave in. The roofs of these 
were now perhaps two feet from the permanent way. 
They had started digging. We had to walk over what 
they dug. _ 

AsHLEY GrBson. 





Reviews. 


A CONCORDAT WITHuUISLAW. 


The Spirit of Islam : a History of the Evolution and Ideals 
of Islam, with a Life of the Prophet. By AMEER ALI, 
Syed, P.C., C.I.E. Revised Edition. (Christophers. 30s.) 


Jesus and Muhammad began alike. Both made themselves 
notorious by preaching a new “ Kingdom of Heaven "’ quite 
incompatible with the existing organization of the society in 
which they found themselves and with the material interests 
of its ruling class. Jesus incurred the natural conse- 
quences of his behavior. After a very few years he was 
arrested, condemned, and put to death. Muhammad, on 
the contrary, lived to be old, and before dying (which he 
did in his bed) he founded a State that was rapidly to grow 
into an Oriental successor and counterpart of the Roman 
Empire. The paradoxical career is not Jesus’s but Muham- 
mad’s. Can it be accounted for? 

If Gibbon had handled the question in this precise 
form he would doubtless have put his finger on the differ- 
ence of environment as an all-sufficient cause, and even if 
we make less tendencious use of it than he would probably 
have done, it will carry us far on the way towards an ex- 
planation. Both prophets arose among the proletariat of 
the Roman Empire, but while Jesus belonged to the 
“internal proletariat,’’ and was therefore at the mercy 
of the Government of Tiberius, Muhammad belonged to the 
“ external proletariat ’’ of tribesmen in the hinterland of 
the frontier, beyond the reach of Heraclius’s arm. In terms 
of the British Raj, the one was a prophet of Bengal, the 
other of Kandahar or Kafiristan. When Muhammad sent 
Heraclius insulting messages, offering him the choice 
between accepting the new revelation and losing his throne, 
the Roman frontier authorities returned the polite and non- 
committal answers usually accorded to “Mad Mullahs ”’ 
who may turn out formidable if offended and are too inac- 
cessible to be chastised. Jesus, on the other hand, who 
had always enjoined obedience to the civil power, was sub- 
jected to the extreme penalty of the law in order to placate 
an influencial provincial party (the Jewish clericals), or, 
rather, to deprive them of an oppcrtunity of making mis- 
chief between a Roman civil servant and his Government. 
Jesus, far less aggressive than Muhammad, was made an 
example of simply because he was an easier prey. He 
rendered unto Cesar the things that were Cesar’s, so 
Cesar took his life, while Muhammad’s apostolical suc- 
cessors took Cesar’s provinces. But the difference, so far, 
lies in the two prophets’ relations to the Empire and not 
in themselves. 

No one who has read the life of Muhammad, 
whether in Mr. Ameer Ali’s book or in less sympathetic 
studies like that of Professor Margoliouth, can reasonably 
doubt that if he had been in Jesus’s place he too would 
have been crucified. When Muhammad started on his 
mission he took his life in his hands even more obviously 
than Jesus did, since he lived among wilder men, accus- 
tomed to take more violent measures than the priesthood 
and peasantry of Palestine under the Roman Protectorate. 
His ministry also met with less success to begin with. After 
the first three years (the whole term of the ministry of 
Jesus) Muhammad had only made thirty converts. The 
crisis came in the seventh year, when the Meccan com 
munity placed the new sect under a boycott, and had the 
political circumstances been similar to those in Palestine 
in Jesus’s time neither Islam nor its founder would have 
survived. What saved them was the inorganic character 
of tribal politics: the clash between kin-group and State, 
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the checks and balances of the blood-feud, the remoteness 
of the Roman super-State, and the rivalry of oases, which 
induced the Yathribites to make the stone which Mecca 
had rejected into the head-stone of their corner. Muham- 
mad achieved worldly success through circumstance and 
almost in spite of himself; and crucifixion or its equivalent 
would have been his portion not only in the Judiea of Jesus 
but in almost any other place and time. But what of Jesus, 
if he had lived in seventh-century Arabia? Might he 
not, then and there, have founded an earthly kingdom like 
Muhammad? As it was, the Scribes and Pharisees, like the 
Kureish, were afraid of a coup d’état. If the Roman Sirkar 
had not intervened, might not Peter’s sword have remained 
unsheathed and James and John have realized their ambition 
of sitting on either side of a temporal throne? 

Certainly, as Mr. Ameer Ali points out, the followers of 
Jesus behaved no differently from. the followers of Muham- 
mad from the moment at which they, too, attained to political 
dominion :— 


**In the case of the early Christians, the doctrine of 
humility and meekness, preached by the Prophet of Nazareth, 
was soon forgotten in the pride of power. From the moment 
Christianity became a recognized forcee—the dominant faith 
of a community—it became aggressive and persecuting. 
Parallels have been drawn between Jesus and Muhammad by 
different writers. Those fully penetrated with the conviction 
of the godhead of Jesus have recognized in the ‘earthly’ 
means employed by the Arabian Prophet for the regeneration 
of his people the result of ‘ Satanic suggestions,’ while the 
non-employment of such means (perhaps from want of 
opportunity to use them) has been looked upon as establishing 
the divinity of the Prophet of Nazareth. . . such com- 
parisons are unfair, based as they are on what is not only 
false to history but false to human nature.”’ 


This is a powerful reply to the traditional Christian 
sneer at Muhammad as being a worldling, if not an 
impostor; and the other common opinion, that Christi- 
anity was spread by its intrinsic merits, while Islam was 
spread by the sword, is no more proof against criticism. 
The dissimilarity of method in the propagation of the two 
religions is slighter than most Westerners imagine. 
“ Conversion or super-tax,’’ not “conversion or death,’ 
was the choice offered by the Muslim conquerors, and the 
Islamization of the Middle East was not contemporaneous 
with the foundation of the Islamic Empire. Rather, it 
seems to have been a process continuing through several 
centuries, with nothing approaching mass conversions till 
towards the end of that period—a process not unlike that 
by which Christianity had established itself, six centuries 
earlier, in the Western provinces of the Roman Empire. 
Yet the fact remains that Christianity and Islam, in their 
historic growth, have become widely different individual 
entities, albeit of the same species. The difference chal- 
lenges comparison, and what is to be our criterion? 

Ts it to be the ideal of the founders, as embodied in their 
lives and expressed in their teachirgs? Or is it to be the 
practice of the two societies that have respectively adopted 
Jesus and Muhanmad as their heroes, and have turned 
their gospels into creeds or war cries? The method of the 
controversialists, on both sides, has been to compare mailici- 
ously selected examples of the rival society’s conduct with 
the loftiest utterances of their own eponymous hero. This 
method is infallible, and may therefore be left out of 
account ; but when we have discarded it a dilemma remains. 
On the one hand, a comparison of the ideals seems 
academic because they bear so little relation to the conduct 
of the living societies with whose failures and achieve- 
ments we have to deal. And at the same time a com- 
parison between these societies, besides being an infinitely 
complicated undertaking, can hardly give a positive result 
of the kind we are seeking because so many other factors 
have gone to the making of Islam and Christianity beyond 
the mere ecclesiastical systems from which they take their 
names. This dilemma is vividly presented by Mr. Ameer 
Ali :— 

*“‘ Like rivers flowing through varied tracts, both these 
creeds have produced results in accordance with the nature 

of the soil through which they have found their course. . . . 

The lower strata of Christian nations are hardly in any sense 

Christians. There exists a wide gulf between them and the 

leaders of modern Christian thought. Islam, wherever it has 

found its way among culturable and progressive nations, has 


shown itself in complete accord with progressive tendencies, 
it has assisted. civilization, it has idealized religion.” 











In other words, the environment may be the decisive 
factor here again. For instance, if Christianity showed 
itself a better thing in the second and third centuries after 
Christ than in the seventh and eighth, or again a worse 
thing in the seventh and eighth than in the nineteenth and 
twentieth, that variation of level may have little to do with 
anything specifically Christian. The first “ maximum’ 
may have been produced by an infusion of non-Christian 
Hellenism, the intervening “minimum” by the extrusion 
of this alien element, and the subsequent rise of the curve 
by a fresh foreign infusion—in this case from the new 
secular civilization of the modern West. Equally extraneous 
factors may account for the florwit and decline of Islam, and 
may, in turn, generate an Islamic renascence. It is never 
safe to declare Islam or Christianity incompatible with 
progress, because Islamic and Christian society may be as 
much divorced from the ecclesiastical systems after which 
they are named as the latter are from the ideals of their 
founders. 

The results of such theorizing tempt one to abandon the 
quest and simply to write down the two phenomena as 
incommensurable ; but the exigencies of politics keep us to 
our task, for Islam and Christianity exist on the surface of 
the same planet, and their professors, being what they are, 
must either discover a modus vivendi or destroy one another. 
Herein lies the importance of Mr. Ameer Ali’s book, for the 
author has found a path of reconciliation, at any rate so 
far as he personally is concerned. His method is partly that 
of Protestantism, away from Tradition and back to the text 
of the Qur'an, and partly that of historical rationalism, 
for, even in the Qur'an, he boldly discards as ephemeral 
what is relevant only to local and temporary Arabian con- 
ditions. As one follows him in the application of this treat- 
ment to the various elements in Islamic culture—the status 
of women and slaves, politics and literature and science, 
philosophy and mysticism—one begins to realize that an 


, 


- Islamic Modernist has an easier intellectual task to perform 


than his Christian collaborator. An undeified founder, a 
tabu upon alcohol, and the absence of any tabu upon the 
color of the human skin, are not a bad equipment of 
humanism to start with! But the real problem is not 
whether Mr. Ameer Ali will attain to his goal (the combina- 
tion of titles after his name indicates that he has done so), 
but whether the main body of his co-religionists will follow 
him towards it. For in fact, whatever may be the theory, a 
religion exists for a society, and not a society for a religion, 
and Islamic society will not be induced to adopt reforms by 
the mere demonstration that these are the logical outcome 
of the sanctified tenets on which good Muslims profess to 
base their conduct. The reforms will only be adopted, the 
modus vivendi with the West will only be sought, if the 
hearts, as well as the intellects, of contemporary Muslims 
are inclined that way. And their hearts will not soften so 
long as ours remain hard. 
ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


English Local Government: Statutory Authorities for 
Special Purposes. By Sipney and BEATRICE WEBB 
(Longmans. 25s ) 


Tre authors state in chapter v. that this volume completes 
their survey of the structure of English Local Government 
from the Whig Revolution of 1689 to the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act of 1835. They entered on this task nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. Of the manner in which they have 
accomplished it there can only be one opinion. This series 
of studies is the most important contribution to our know- 
ledge of English life, custom, and development that has been 
made by any historian in modern times. To describe the 
service they have rendered we should say that they have not 
so much illuminated as discovered the period of which they 
treat. The world of which most of us know something dimly 
through the pages of Fielding or Crabbe, they have brought 
into clear relief, explaining how it did its work, what forces 
governed its life, what traditions regulated its outlook, what 


|. legacies it left to succeeding ages To appreciate their contri- 
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bution to historical knowledge we have only to think of the 


gaps that Lecky would find in his great history of the. | ; 
eighteenth century if he sat down to-day to review it in | Councillors? The answer is that a Municipal Corporation 


the light of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's revelations. English 
historical scholarship may well be proud of an achievement 
which takes rank with the best work that has emanated from 
the great scholars of Paris or Berlin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb tell us in this volume that they 
spent nearly a year in studying local records before the; 
realized that it was impossible to appreciate the drastic 
innovations of 1834-1836, when the Reformed Parliament 
reorganized the Poor Law and Municipal Government, with. 
out going back to the Revolution of 1689. ‘The local 
institutions of the first quarter of that century were either 
in the last stages of decay or in the earliest years of infancy.” 
Mr. and Mrs, Webb’s volumes make this truth clear with 
all its implications. There are probably many who have 
wondered, as the writer of this notice has wondered, why 
the nineteenth-century English town fell so far short of the 
vigor and self-confidence that inspired the medieval town 
here and in many parts of Europe. The answer is really 
viven in these pages. The Revolution of 1689 explains the 
eighteenth-century town. The character of the eighteenth- 
century town explains the intellectual atmosphere of the 
reform period and the age of Bentham. That atmosphere, 
again, explains the lines on which English town-life 
developed in the nineteenth century. That is why, if an 
Englishman really means to understand the world in which 
he lives, he must set to work to master the story that Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb have to tell him. 

The Revolution of 1689 was followed by a reaction against. 
the ideas of centralized administration that had marked the 
early part of the seventeenth century, and against the 
political interference with municipal government which had 
been so important a feature of James the Second’s grasping 
policy. This was inevitable, for the Revolution was the revo- 
lution of an aristocracy. The local life of England in the 
eighteenth century was marked by an autonomy as different 
as possible from the autonomy of the medieval town which 
had won for itself the right of self-government. The auto- 
nomy of the eighteenth century was anarchy under the 
shadow of an aristocracy. There were four distinct organs 
of government—the Parish, the County, the Manor, and the 
Municipal Corporation. Mr. and Mrs. Webb have shown in 
their earlier volumes what each of these units of power, 
custom, or privilege represented in the life of England. In 
this volume they are treating specially of a new type which 
was added in the course of the eighteenth century—the 
statutory authority for special purposes. Nothing could be 
more significant than the resort to this arrangement. The 
setting-up of Turnpike Trusts, bodies that were responsible 
for road maintenance over a particular stretch of road, see:ns 
less anomalous, because, in some cases, the road that a 
Trust had to look after lay in more than one county. Of 
these bodies there were some eleven hundred in existence by 
1835. They were not allowed to levy rates and they 
depended on tolls. But special ad hoc authorities were set 
up in towns, even in incorporated towns. What happened in 
these cases was that a local Act would be passed to provide 
for paving, lighting, or policing. From 1760 to 1835 there 
was a continuous stream of these local Acts. Now, the most 
interesting fact about these Acts is that instead of handing 
over the new powers of paving, cleansing, lighting, and 
watching the town to the Mayor, Aldermen, and - Council 
of the Borough, Parliament set up new ad hoc bodies gene- 
rally known as Improvement Commissioners. “In prac- 
tically every municipal borough of any importance there 
was created, between 1748 and. 1835, a separate body of 
Improvement Commissioners, with its own funds and its 
own staff, wielding its own distinct powers and levying its 
own rates. Between 1800 and 1835 these two hundred or 
more bodies of Improvement Commissioners, in as many 
separate boroughs or urban parishes, together with nearly a 
hundred similar bodies in the Metropolitan parishes, far 
outweighed in importance, from the point of view of activity 
and expenditure in local government, the old Municipal 


Corporations that, in over a hundred cases, existed alongside 
them.” 


| 
| 
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Why was it that Parliament set up these ad hoc bodies 
in towns that were furnished with a Mayor, Aldermen, and 


was regarded as a system of rights rather than of duties, 
of property rather than obligations. When you thought of 
a Municipal Corporation you did not think of the tasks of 
government: you thought of its corporate property, its 
markets, its tolls and fees, its exemptions and privileges. 
Consequently, if a town wanted anything in the way of 
constructive administration, a special body was charged with 
these new duties. When Parliament reformed the Municipal 
Corporations in 1835, the obviously sensible policy was to 
give to the new popularly elected Town Councils the powers 
and property of the various bodies established under local 
Acts within the several boroughs. This was the intention 
of the framers of the Municipal Corporations Reform Bill. 
But Melbourne shrank from the struggle with these con- 
siderable interests, and the Bill, though it put the Corpora- 
tions on a democratic basis, left the chaos of local govern- 
ment practically as it was. Gradually the powers of these 
bodies were merged in the new Town Councils, and within 
a quarter of a century these separate bodies had everywhere 
disappeared. The want of ambition and imagination in the 
government of the English towns during most of the nine- 
teenth century may be attributed, in part, to the circum- 
stances under which these towns had to deal with the begin- 
nings of their terrible problems. 
When first these problems 


appeared there was 
virtually no local government. 


The Municipal Corpora- 
tions were little privileged groups, often corrupt, generally 
self-elective, and rarely possessed of any sense of respon- 
sibility. Parliament set up special bodies to manage 
these new and menacing problems. These new bodies 
provoked opposition because they were exclusive, and 
not only because people disliked paying rates. When the 
Municipal Corporations were reformed the opportunity of 
appealing to the public spirit of a democratic community was 
thrown away, for the most important duties were left outside 
the scope of the new Councils. Moreover, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb point out, the reforms of the Vestries and the Cor- 
porations in 1818 and 1836 were very far from setting up 
“a universal democracy of consumers.” “Speaking gene- 
rally, it may be said that whereas at the end of the 
seventeenth century every householder, male or female, 
could legally attend and vote at the Parish Vestry, and in 
the Municipal Corporation even the poorest Freeman was a 
member of the Corporation; after the Local Government 
revolution of 1818-1836 only one householder out of four 
could cast a vote.” The reform cry of the time was well 
expressed in the phrase: ‘“ Equal privileges for all of equal 
station.” Mr. and Mrs. Webb give a most interesting 
account of the unreformed Liverpool Corporation, a body that 
showed great energy, foresight, public spirit, and integrity 
in its conduct of the affairs of Liverpool. It behaved with 
a dignity that distinguished it from all other wealthy Cor- 
porations, in refusing to oppose its own extinction. But it 
was an exclusive body, and the rich Nonconformists who were 
shut out were bitterly hostile. It is, perhaps, significant 
that Melbourne himself considered that the most revolu- 
tionary feature of the Act for reforming the Corporations 
was its abolition of the Church’s monopoly. The problem 
before England was the problem of setting up authorities 


competent to handle the affairs of a new and bewildering 
world :— 


“* Over large parts of Middlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Durham, in Nottingham- 
shire, in Birmingham and the Midlands, the Juries of the 
Lord’s Court or the churchwardens and overseers and principal 
inhabitants in Vestry assembled, found themselves dealing, 
not with a little group of neighbors centring round church 
and manor house, but with uncounted hordes of unknown 
men and women and children crowded together in hastily 
built tenements.”’ 


It was a good thing to abolish the scandals of the Municipal 
Corporations, but neither that reform nor the Reform of the 
Poor Law freed an England faced with this momentous task 
from the burdens that the eighteenth century had laid on her 
energy and imagination. 
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A CORNISH SEER. 


Stones Broken from the Rocks. By Rosert STEPHEN 
HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. (Oxford: Blackwell. 
4s. 6d.) 

A SEER was, I imagine, not so much a perceiver of the beauty 

(though that too) as of the significance of fhings. For long 

ages the significance that people saw in natural objects, in 

everyday familiar acts and usages, was a religious one. The 
whole people very largely possessed and exercised this gift of 
divination. To illustrate the point I take an extract from an 
old note-book of my own. It is a quotation from some 
sixteenth-century book of religious controversy, of which 
subject and author are alike forgotten. The writer says, 
speaking on some point or other: ‘“‘ This is no mere ordinary 
practice of devotion, as when we beat on our breasts, or lift 
up our hands in prayer, or kiss the thumbnail and touch 
our eyelids before beginning prayer and meditation.” How 
this calls up that whole vanished world of religious gesture, 
once so usual and familiar, so instinctive, the sacred play of 
eyes and lips and fingers so long dust! The first two practices 
mentioned need no explanation. They come down from the 
old religion of the Bible. “I will lift up mine hands in Thy 
name” ; “ He stood afar off and beat upon his breast.” The 

“Orantes’’ of the Catacombs are the figures praying with 

uplifted hands. But the fourth gesture spoken of is evidently 

a rendering into action of that prayer to the Holy Spirit :— 

‘* Enable with perpetual light 
The dullness of our blinded sight.” 

“Open Thou mine eyes.” So when you see a priest in the 

train in France saying his Office, and notice that he touches 

his lips with his thumbnail, you may know that at that 
moment he is reciting the words “ Aperies labia mea.” 

Perhaps one may venture to explain the significance of 
the three fingers and their position in making the sign of the 
Cross. They are joined by being brought together by the tips 
and so made equal in length. The middle finger represents 
the Father, the forefinger the Son, and the thumb the Holy 
Ghost. It is with the thumb that the Cross is made on the 
child’s forehead in baptism. Now, one strongly suspects— 
for my own part I think it quite evident—that the people 
of the mechanical age have lost the sense not only of a super- 
natural, but even of the natural significance of things. I do 
not believe that ninety-nine out of every hundred of our con- 
temporaries take any interest in the fact, attribute any 
importance to it, consider it worth thinking about twice, 
that one naturally points with the first finger. What a sense 
of immediate perception, of knowledge of real things at first 
hand, one sometimes gets suddenly on seeing a little child 
instinctively pointing with its right-hand index finger! It is 
so in all pictures that St. John Baptist points to the Agnus 
Dei. “ Index finger ’’—the German Zeigefinger—was never, I 
think, a popular English term, and is now probably less so 
than ever. There is a great deal of significance in the names 
of the fingers in different languages. For instance, in 
Castilian the little finger is the dedo auricular—the finger to 
pick the ears with! In Castilian, too, the middle finger is 
“the finger of the heart,” the fourth finger is “the ring 
finger.” I think it is unfortunate that the English “ thumb” 
is a noun and not an adjective. It obscures the fact that the 
thumb is a finger, and that there are five fingers on each 
hand. Personally, in answer to inquiries on the point, I can 
never get children to say that they have ten fingers. They 
say that they have eight fingers and two thumbs. But the 
full Latin name of the thumb is digitus poller. In Russia 
the thumb is bolshe paletz—the bigger finger, the Bolshevik 
among fingers. The Russian name for the fourth finger is, 
curiously enough, the “nameless finger.” 

Well, all this talk of thumbs and fingers may seem 
to have little connection with the Vicar of Morwenstow, with 
whom this review is supposed to deal. The connection is 
this: that R. S. Hawker possessed in an extraordinary, one 
may perhaps say an unparalleled, degree the kind of mind 
to which everything is significant, rhythmical, sacramental. 
The Hawker of these note-books is the Hawker with whom 
we have been long familiar. We know that great star-gazing, 
seafaring, Catholic mind. He thought of himself as a great 
seer and diviner in many fields of speculation. For instance, 
he writes :— 

“ This June 21st, 1859, Cowie supplies me with a state- 
ment ”’ (does this refer to some Presidential Address of the 





British Association, or something of the kind?) ‘‘ that there 

is a luminiferous ether which is the med‘um wherein light 

undulates, finer, thinner, more elastic than atmospheric air. 

Now ten, fifteen years agone, I received knowledge of this 

element and called it numyne. . . . In all cases wherein men 

have closed up their bodily senses, and with eyes closed have 
loosened and sent out their souls, they have had—I have 
had—numynous scenery afar-off and nigh.” 
This explains something I did not before understand in 
Hawker—his speaking of praying “ in and through our Lord’s 
Numyne”—I suppose an actual atmosphere of His mediation. 

This thought is familiar, and is quite in Hawker’s 
vein :— . 

“The pulsations of the air once set in motion do not 
again subside. . . . So the air itself is one vast library on 
whose pages ure for ever written all that man has ever said.” 

I remember, years ago, remarking something of the kind to 
a friend, who replied irreverently: “What a lot of gabble 
must be going on in space! ”’ 

It is needless to multiply quotations. Hawker’s whole 
doctrine is contained in this saying: “ The Earth is an Orb of 
Emblems—that and nothing more. . . . Every visible thing 
is an embodied thought of God.” His habitual meditations 
moved largely among birds and animals. The estimation in 
which animals were held by him seems, indeed, to have 
been the only point on which he differed from the Roman 
Church. He says that they should-be painted with a nimbus, 
and has no doubt of their being in heaven. Birds were a 
passion with him. “The Angel moves their feathers and 
their feet.’? The Petrel walks the waters, like the Apostle ; 
hence the name. The Crow is a Catholic, loving sacred 
places and trusting in the Communion of Birds. He con- 
stantly invents myths and proverbs about them :— 

‘* A Curlew, be she white or black, 
Carries twelve pence on her back.” 
What does this mean? Will some learned lover of birds 
enlighten me? 
- Hawker was a true Celt, a kind of Christian Druid, a 
Watcher set at the World’s End, a myth-maker. The signi- 
ficance of Nature was inexhaustible :— 


‘“** Stars speak in reality—move with expressive sound.’ 


Cf. the crackle of the Northern Lights—the planetary notes 
of Plato—and cf., too, my own suppressed line, weakly 
altered to please an idiot, ‘The Light of God is loud.’ ”’ 
Among all the heavenly signs, the Southern Cross has 
naturally the greatest fascination for him. After quoting 
the legend that the three sons of Noé were raised from the 
dead to do homage as the representatives of all mankind in 
the Cave of Bethlehem, he goes on to describe “ another still 
more likely,” according to which they were roused from their 
slumber in a cave of Ararat and shown the Southern Cross, 


_ then newly created, to guide them to the stable. This story 


he very probably invented himself. However, he tells us 
that the Southern Cross is marked on an Arab map of 1225, 
and how so but by the tradition of Bethlehem? 

It is almost impossible to imagine anyone so lonely 
as Hawker was. It is said that he was “ cut off from human 
intercourse.” This, of course, is not true. His great, humane 
mind and heart, no doubt, had the truest intercourse with 
every human being he met. But of intellectual and spiritual 
intercourse he could have had almost none. His parishioners 
would probably be mostly Plymouth Brethren, Bible 
Christians, and the like. His access to books even would 
be very limited. He never travelled—indeed, almost never 
left his parish. Brittany lay just across the sca through all 
those years at Morwenstow, but he never saw a Pardon. He 
went once to London, from which he wrote, “ This is a terrible 
place.” He was a dweller in the country. “God made 
Killarney, and man made Versailles,” he wrote. I remember 
speaking to an old parishioner of his, an ancient Bibie 
Christian, who well remembered him. “A wunnerful 
good gentleman,” he said, “to shipwrecked sailors and poor 
seafaring men. They guv the old gentleman the character 
of a Cath’lic, but that I shall never believe about ’un.”’ This 
old man suffered much from his daughters. “As soon as 
winter comes they puts me in the cupboard, and there I 
bides till spring.” He was trying to remember the name of 
some celebrity, and the daughters could not help him. They 
did not guess high enough. “How do I know who you 
means?” they shouted. “Who do you mean? D’ye mean 
Old Gladstones? D’ye mean Pass’n Hawker?” This, I 
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think, shows the high estim&tion in which he was held. It 
was a strange life of his amid those Cornish rocks, prophetic, 
significant, like the things he loved; fated, surely, that is 
spoken ab eterno, and wrought out in Time. I like to think of 
him, a remote, great-hearted hermit, meditating in the 
chancel, with the sunshine filling his old church. 


Curt pE CAMPAGNE. 





THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The Economics of Unemployment. By J. A. Hosson. (Allen 
& Unwin. 4s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hoxson has long been perhaps the most distinguished 
of the professional heretics of economics; and this very 
interesting and clearly written volume goes back to the 
earliest of his heresies. The thesis he seeks to maintain is, 
broadly, that unemployment is due to the absence of a 
proper proportion between the commodities produced for 
consumption and the capital goods of the nation. There 
ought, in fact, to be a definite proportion, which will vary 
with the changes in industrial technique, between the 
national consumption and the national saving, which repre- 
sents future investment in new capital goods. Just as over- 
spending destroys the amount of productivity by impairing 
necessary saving, so does over-saving—because it implies 
an inadequate demand relative to the supply on sale of com- 
modities—imply an excess of capital goods over possible con- 
sumption and so decreases the demand for labor. The main 
root, in Mr, Hobson’s view, of over-saving is the existing 
principles of distribution. If everyone had an income either 
fairly equal in amount to that of his neighbor, or reasonably 
adequate to the needs of a civilized being, the satisfaction of 
the demands he could make upon the current supply of goods 
and services would tend to create an equilibrium between 
spending, on the one hand, and saving, upon the other. 
Unemployment, in fact, is due to the under-consumption 
characteristic of the largest class in society. That under- 
consumption is due to the fact that the present distribution 
of wealth gives to the rich an excessive income which mounts 
up, of itself, to congeal into capital goods larger than the 
consuming power of the world can use. Proof of this excess 
is discovered, not without justice, in the wastes of the com- 
petitive system and the restricted output characteristic of 
trusts such as those in the oil and rubber industries. Mr. 
Hobson’s remedies are either such a redistribution of wealth 
as would be represented by an increased share to the worker, 
or, alternatively, such a system of taxation as would devote 
the surplus of over-saving to the social purposes of a 
positive State. 

There is no reasonable ground for doubt that this view 
does account for many of the phenomena of unemployment ; 
in particular, it emphasizes the real meaning of the inertia 
so predominant at times of industrial depression. There are, 
however, certain difficulties in the way which Mr. Hobson 
does not meet in a very satisfactory fashion. That an 
excessive saving will produce stagnation in some industries 
is clear enough; but that does not involve the theory of 
universal stagnation. What saving does is surely to promote 
investment in industries at the moment particularly fruitful, 
but, at the same time, to avoid others. What occurs, in fact, 
looks less like a general over-saving than a misplacement, 
or misdirection, of what is actually saved. If this is so, 
the remedy seems to lie rather in the control of investment 
than in the control of distribution. A principle like the 
principle of priority adopted in the war would be needed 
to supplement Mr. Hobson’s remedy. In the second place, 
Mr. Hobson’s attack on excessive saving does not indicate 
the point at which excess may be demonstrated. If we all 
had incomes so equalized that to save at all meant to post- 
pone an eagerly wanted immediate satisfaction for some 
prospective, but relatively distant, benefit, it is permissible 
to doubt whether the provision necessary for new capital 
would be made. It is difficult, in fact, to see exactly how 
it is possible to determine beforehand what proportion of 
the national income should be immediately consumed, and 
what proportion should be saved. Mr. Hobson is perfectly 
right in insisting that the present method-of determining the 
proportion is both wasteful and unjust. But the method by 








which he proposes to replace it involves an unnatural con- 
ception of an automatic equilibrium which seems dubious in 
the extreme. It is possible to agree that higher wages and 
higher taxation of large incomes would do much to prevent 
unemployment ; but it still seems true to say that the theory 
of under-consumption only partially explains the facts of 
unemployment. 

Attention should be drawn to Mr. Hobson’s excellent 
analysis (chapter viii.) of the Douglas scheme. It is a little 
like slaying a corpse; but it is useful to have that criticism 
made in so brief but definite a form. 





AT HOME AND FAR AWAY. 


A Thousand Miles from a Post Office. By J. LorrHousE 
D.D. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
(S.P.C.K. 6s.) 

Realms of Green. 
6s. ) 


By GERALD Buu. (Simpkin & Marshall. 


Tue extreme simplicity of Bishop Lofthouse’s book makes 
criticism difficult. A sense of humor and an open, 
receptive, questing mind are not usually married jto 
missionary ardor in far lands, but the Bishop of 
Keewatin certainly makes up for his deficiencies in the 
former by his zeal in the latter. He relates his experiences 
as a missionary among the Eskimos and Indians of the south- 
eastern, southern, and western shores of Hudson Bay between 
1862 and 1898 under conditions of scarcely conceivable 
hardship. He was a great traveller in these unexplored 
or rarely traversed and utterly desolate regions, but he 
is incapable of giving us any impression of them; his book 
is perfectly innocent of scientific knowledge, it is amazingly 
empty of natural history, ethnology, or even the barest 
descriptions of his ‘‘ flock,’’ and it is written without a trace 
of distinction. At times the author seems to belong to a 
different race from ourselves.. His betrothed, whom he 
persistently calls ‘‘ the young lady,’’ came out to marry him 
and to share with him labors of physical endurance which 
would have killed any average Englishman in six months, 
and did in the end kill her. When she arrived in a small 
whaler there was nobody to marry them, and she—for a 
legal formality—proposed instantly to return to England! 
This the author relates, as he does everything else, without 
a hint of relaxation in the plainest possible narrative of 
exactly what he did and where he went. He is equally 
guileless about the nature of his work. This is his only 
point of view in a few lines. Speaking of the reverence of 
the Eskimos for the Sacraments, he writes: “ Some people, 
of course, might say, ‘Oh, yes, this is all superstition ; they 
look upon these things as a sort of fetish ’ ; if so, I can only 
wish we had more of this sort of fetish amongst civilized 
Christians.’”” Irony might murmur something about the 
heathen converting the Christian. And yet there is a sort of 
naked grandeur in this rock-bottom simplicity, as free from 
pretentiousness and vanity as from speculation and mental, 
esthetic, or emotional experience. To think that there are 
such different people as Hamlet and the Bishop of Keewatin ! 
Humanity, whatever its faults, is not dull. 

Mr. Gerald Bull’s volume of field-essays, as they might 
be called, is another illustration of the vitality and richness 
of the new creative movement towards nature as a spiritual 
discovery enriched by the labors of science. It is in a way 
a surprising movement, for it gathers force and speed in 
the teeth of industrialism and as an unvoiced chal- 
lenge to a system of values governed by vast, inter- 
lacing money interests. Fifty years ago natural science 
and financial ethics were the closest of allies, but 
this is so no longer. Neither in style nor subject-matter is 
Mr. Bull’s work very original, and his smooth, easy, careful 
writing, not yet sufficiently modulated and varied in cadence, 
sometimes makes the mistake of that facile generalization, 
lacking real significance and the sharpness of personal 
experience, which is the pitfall of the field-essay. ‘‘ Budding 
boughs, bursting into a foam of pink and white, are an 
unwritten poem of spring ’’; ‘‘ We have heard the doves 
softly cooing in the pines; it sounded as sweet and drowsy 
as it used to before ever we experienced so busy a life as 
we lead now ’’—such sentences (and they are too charac- 
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teristic) might as well be blank for all the artistic virtue or 
benefit in Understanding or knowledge we get out of them. 
It is not a random criticism which suggests that if Mr. Bull 
changed his ‘“ we’s”’ into “I’s” his whole attitude to nature 
would become more personal and less general, and his treat- 
ment gain correspondingly. How different is the effect of: 
‘“‘This foam of pink petals, seen against peeps of bright 
blue sky, compensates in a day for the long greyness of 
winter,’’ and “ Rain clashes against the solitary gas-lamp 
at the stile like sea-spray upon a lighthouse.” Nature and 
her interpreter have come to grips, and sparks are struck 
from the meeting; the shock of experience is taken, 
remoulded and communicated as something new, bettering 
the original, but still in its own likeness. The best of 
Mr. Bull’s essays is ‘The Beauty of Flowers,’’ a reverie 
on the theme that :— 

‘** Development is the very breath of life; and, like us, 
the flowers seek it, live for it, fight for it. To drink in vital 
sunshine and rain, to add cell to cell, to grow in stature and 
strength, these are passionate joys because inspired with 
increasing purpose: and the putting on of beauty seems like 
thanksgiving ior life gives: more abundantly. Whether the 
consciousness Of this joy is in the flower, or in nature, or in 
us, the witness remains. Beauty has been superadded to 
necessity ; and faith and hope blossom upon the earth.” 

Mr. Bull is a reliable field-naturalist, and keeps a just 
poise between knowledge and feeling. 





* MRS. WOOLF'S NEW NOVEL. 


Jacob’s Room. By Virainta Woo.tr. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Waar is one to say of “ Jacob’s Room”? In despair I turn 
to the end of the book and read what others have said of 
“The Voyage Out,” of “Night and Day,” of “ Monday or 
Tuesday.” None of these works is known to me; none of the 
criticisms they have called forth has helped to clear my 
mind. They have, indeed, in their amazing diversity, but- 
made my task the more difficult. Useless for me to compare 
Mrs. Woolf with Emily and Charlotte Bronté, with Dos- 
toevsky and Flaubert, with Henry James and Jane Austen, 
since already she has been compared to all these. Who is 
there remaining? Miss Corelli? Balzac? Faced by this 
alarming cloud of witnesses, I hardly dare confess that I 
have read “Jacob’s Room” without being reminded of any 
other novel, of any other author. Yes; Mrs. Woolf appears 
to me to be an entirely original writer. Remember, I am 
approaching her work for the first time, and with the utmost 
diffidence; also, that I am probably infected with that 
academic taint which Mr. E. M. Forster warns us will here 
prove one’s undoing. ‘“ Mrs. Woolf's art is of a very unusual 
type,” Mr. Forster himself admits, and I hasten to endorse 
this opinion. Alas! it is only, I fear, because it is so obvious 
that it happens to chime with my own, and when he tells 
me that her work “ soars straight into the intellectual day ” 
I immediately realize how hopeless is my case. I should not 
even have supposed Mrs. Woolf to be particularly enamored 
of the “intellectual day.’”’ Rather, I had pictured her as 
preferring the intellectual.dusk, the veiled, the sibylline, the 
“touch from behind a curtain.” Even now, I do not think 
she would be pleased if we found her an “easy” author. 
She is not “easy”; she is remarkably “difficult”: and if 
we are to regard “ Jacob’s Room” as a novel, by far the 
greater part of it must be composed by the reader himself. 
Mrs, Woolf’s method is the method of omission. Sup- 
pose an important conversation is to take place between two 
of her characters; she will set them in their chairs; she will 
tell us how, before they spoke, the cat walked across the 
hearthrug ; how a leaf fell past the window, was caught by 
the wind, and fluttered for a moment against the pane; but 
not one word of that conversation will she give us if she 
can help it. All that the reader must imagine for himself, 


though he might reasonably plead it were easier to imagine | 


the cat and the leaf. A part of Mrs. Woolf's difficulty lies 
in her elusiveness. JT.ike the Leprechaun, she will not lead 
us to her crock of gold unless we hold her with a firm grasp. 
If we relax our grip for but a moment she is off and away. 

The fact is, that to enjoy “ Jacob’s Room ” it is better to 
read it not as a novel, but as a series of detached impressions 
and scenes, and, above all, to read not too much of it at 
atime. There I made my greatest mistake, in consequence 

















of which the first chapter gave me more pleasure than the 
second, and the first two chapters more pleasure than all the 
rest put together. I looked for a story, and was disappointed 
—there is no story, though there are scenes: I looked for the 
development of character, and was disappointed—there are 
no characters, though there are glimpses, vivid, illuminating 
glimpses, of quite a number of people. But the descriptions 


are best of all. They are as original, in their subjective 
realism, as everything else in this queer book, and fre- 
quently they have a beauty as suggestive to the imagination 
as a lyric. Elsewhere, too, the writing is often charming 
in its broken, detached way. You get brief parentheses that 
are like little Greek poems : — 
‘* As the sides of a lantern protect the flame so that it 
burns steady even in the wildest night—burns steady and 


gravely illumines tne tree-trunks—so inside the Chapel all 
was orderly.”’ 
You get an analogy that is an essay in miniature : — 
‘* No one would think of bringing a dog into church. 
For though a dog is all very well on a gravel path, and 
shows no disrespect to flowers, the way he wanders down 
an aisle, looking, lifting a paw, and approaching a pillar 
with a purpose that makes the blood run cold with horror 
(should you be one of a congregation—alone, shyness is 
out of the question), a dog destroys the service completely.’’ 
Of course, if you insist on a story, you get Jacob as a 
little boy catching a crab, you get Jacob at Cambridge, you 
get Jacob philandering ; but I find it hard to believe that 
Mrs. Woolf cares a straw about Jacob. He is no more to her, 
I fancy, than the dog in church. He and the other persons 
are means to an end, and the end is simply the expression 
of Mrs. Woolf’s own reaction to life. The crab is her crab, 
not Jacob’s ; Cambridge is her Cambridge, not Jacob’s; the 
philandering is her philandering, not Jacob’s; Jacob is 
her Jacob, not But read the book for yourself. At 
worst it will be an experiment, a plunge into the unusual. 
At best? I find myself repeating the words of M. Bergeret: 
“Si pourtant c’était un chef-d’ceuvre?”’ 
Foreest Rep. 
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Forciqan Literature. 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN POETS. 


Ix 1909 Detlev von Liliencron died, the best-known of 
German poets in the ten years before the war. It is a date 
to be noted in the study of modern German poetry. Not 
that it marked the end of an era; no single date ever does 
that—for students of tendencies in literature, at any rate. 
But it is for several reasons a convenient point at which to 
take one’s stand and look both backwards and forwards— 
backwards over the preceding thirty years, during which 
naturalism ran its course, and symbolism, naturalism, neo- 
classicism, neo-romanticism had their rise and finest flower- 
ing; forwards to our own day, ‘the winter-time of most of 
these movements, the time of germination of that new 
movement, literary expressionism, with its double challenge, 
intellectually to materialist philosophy, technically to the 
methods of naturalism, impressionism, and romanticism— 
all three. The year 1909, in a sentence, is an observation- 
post from which such changes as these, the rise and fall of 
fashion, as well as the emergence of individual genius, can 
best be seen. 

Liliencron, a soldier by profession, was prose-writer as 
well as poet, and in his “ War-tales” (Kriegsnovellen), which 
were published in 1894, he embodied one leading poetic motive 
of his generation—the motive of nationalism, to which the 
favorite Hohenzollern playwright, Ernst -von Wildenbruch, 
who died the year following, was at the same time giving 
dramatic expression. More important, to our present pur- 
pose, was the manner in which Liliencron’s stories, like his 
poems, represented a leading tendency in poetic technique 
—impressionism. Patriotic though he was to the last degree, 
he allowed his art to come under French influence. The 
result is that many of his nature-lyrics are of the first 
importance as representing a break with the rhetorical 
fashion of Wildenbruch and Geibel, a genuine striving after 
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realism and the unprejudiced rendering of visual impres- 
sions. Touches of this sincerity were also given to the 
ballad-form, when he attempted it, as in the poem “Das 
Schlachtschiff Téméraire” (‘The Fighting Téméraire”), and 
although to the end there was something amateurish about 
Liliencron’s conception of his art, and although his personal 
contact with his fellow-poets (except Richard Dehmel, who 
became his executor) was very slight, yet we can find traces 
of his influence in the nature-poems of Gustav Falke (who 
died in 1917), Karl Henckell, and Karl Busse, or the early 
work of Otto Julius Bierbaum, who later devoted his main 
attention to the so-called “ Ueberbrettl,” or cabaret poem ; in 
the ballads of such contemporary writers of the ballad as 
Borries, Freiherr von Minchhausen, and Lulu von Strauss 
und Torney—prominent among a large number of German 
women-poets of to-day—and in the poetry of Ernst Lissauer, 
unjustly destined to be remembered by most of those who 
hear his name as the writer of the “ Hymn of Hate against 
England.” 

A much wider and deeper immediate influence than 
Liliencron’s was exerted by Arno Holz. It was Holz who 
collaborated with Johannes Schlaf in the realistic prose- 
sketches, “ Papa Hamlet,” which gave the young Gerhart 
Hauptmann the impetus to his epoch-making play, “ Vor 
Sonnenaufgang” (Before Sunrise). But before that date 
Holz had put himself in the forefront of the younger school 
of poets with his volume of poems, the “Buch der Zeit” 
(Book of the Time), published in 1885. Holz, who had begun 
as a disciple of Geibel, came into poetry through politics. His 
“Buch der Zeit” contains effective satire on existing condi- 
tions ; it does not attempt to revolutionize technique. Later 
came the conviction that the ordinary verse-forms were 
insufficient, and in the collection of poems “ Phantasus ” 
(1898) and the volume of criticism ‘“ Revolution der Lyrik,” 
which appeared a year later, Holz gave both practical and 
theoretical exposition of his ideas of “necessary rhythm” 
(notwendige Rhythmus), as he called it—a modified vers libre 
for all Holz’s depreciation of the French vers-librists amounts 
only to this (and, of course, he is right), that the verse 
so called was not really “free.” It was “determined ”— 
that would be a better rendering of notwendig. 

The name of Johannes Schlaf—his partnership with 
Holz was dissolved early in his career—is chiefly associated 
with the history of Walt Whitman’s influence on modern 
German poetry. Although far less robust, more idyllic and 
gentle than Whitman, Schlaf did more than any other man, 
by his imitations, his translations and critical essays— 
“Leaves of Grass’’ first appeared in the German translation 
of Knortz and T. W. Rolleston, in 1889—to make known the 
name and example of the American poet. The influence of 
that example is not yet exhausted. The chief of German 
living poets of the younger generation, for example, Franz 
Werfel, opened his so promising poetical career in 1913 with 
the volume of lyrics characteristically entitled “Wir sind” 
(We Are). This represented a direct following of Whitman, 
and although the technical influence of “ Leaves of Grass” 
has evaporated, the impression made by the Whitmanian 
philosophy remains and is unmistakable. The founda- 
tion of the Expressionist philosophy—and it is with the 
Expressionists that Werfel is reckoned—may be described 
as a sort of unanimisme, an attempt to demonstrate the 
bases of human solidarity—as the phrase is. That certainly 
has its origin in Whitman. 

Curious that the realism, the naturalism, the impres- 
sionism of a Holz should culminate in the passionate 
mysticism of a Werfel, that the political radicalism of the 
Naturalists of the eighties and ’nineties should be shared 
to-day by such a large company of young poets—Paul Zech, 
Johannes Becher, George Trakl, Herr ann Kasack, this last 
one of the most promising—but their methods as much 
contemned. There is little -resemblance between a 
naturalistic or impressionist lyric and a typical “expres- 
sionist ” lyric of, say, Kasack ; the latter is more profound. 
But the second grow out of the first, and that not merely 
by reaction against superficiality, against contentment with 
a@ mere exact rendering of phenomena, but directly, the 
links in the genealogical chain being Holz’s vers libre 
theories and the example of Whitman. 

A poet not easy to place is Richard Dehmel—until his 
death in Febrvary, 1919, the most considerable German 





contemporary poet. Dehmel’s greatest individual work is the 
so-called “ Roman in Romanzen,” or novel in verse-sequence, 
“Zwei Menschen” (Man and Woman), the story of the pas- 
sionate development of a man and woman, their striving after 
self-realization. Philosophically it may be too much “ dated” 
to keep its freshness as a whole, but there are several 
passages of description in it which must rank very high in 
twentieth-century German poetry, and on _ its technical 
prosodic side—it consists of thirty-six poems of thirty-six 
irregular lines each—it is certainly not exaggerating to call 
it a masterpiece. Two posthumous works of Dehmel have 
appeared, a realist drama entitled “Die Menschenfreunde” 
(The Friends of Humanity) and a satirical allegory of the 
German Revolution, “ Die Gétterfamilie’’ (The Family of 
the Gods). Neither is of much account beyond showing that 
Dehmel was no dramatist. What can be reckoned to his 
credit is the fact that he was one of those few German poets 
who wrote war poems and infused their work with dignity 
and imaginative singerity, and one poem of his in particular, 
his “ Lied an Alle” (Song to all), so refreshing to meet in 
an immense desert of jingoistic clap-trap and sentimental 
rhetoric, will probably live. 

The name of Richard Dehmel suggests very few asso- 
ciations. He had his disciples, it is true; Alfred Mombert, 
a@ poet whose mystical pantheism has of late years soared 
out of our reach, was the chief of them. But with this 
exception none of Dehmel’s followers can be called prominent 
or influential among contemporary German poets. Dehmel 
will be remembered in, and for, his work alone. It is quite 
otherwise with the poet Stefan George. His poems, indeed, 
will also be remembered for their own sake, but his name, 
at the same time, will suggest a whole school of German 
poetry, and will have associated with it—either by their 
personal discipleship or by the imaginative debt they owe 
to George—the names of many of the best-known poets of 
the last generation. In 1890 George founded the poetic 
circle called, from the title of its review, the “ Blatter fur 
die Kunst” school. It began under the most varied of 
foreign influences—Dante, the English Pre-Raphaelites, the 
French Parnassians and Symbolists, Jean Moréas, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, and Rimbaud—all of whom George, in his two- 
volume work, “ Zeitgenéssische Dichter” (Contemporary 
Poets), published in 1901 and 1905 respectively, has rendered 
into German with great freedom, but with extraordinary 
imaginative adequacy. 

The “ Blatter fir die Kunst” group arose as a protest 
against both the philosophy and the methods of naturalism, 
and there was a great deal of mere “pose” and artificial 
estheticism about their beginnings. But the poetical 
strength of George and the poets who gathered round him 
soon began to be recognized. Several of his early associates, 
Karl Vollmoeller, Max Dauthendey, who died in Java during 
the war, Ernst Hardt, and Hugo von Hofmannsthal, subse- 
quently achieved great things either in pure lyric or in 
lyrical drama ; while certain works of George himself, above 
all the collection of ‘‘Hirten- und Preisgedichte”’ and the 
volume “ Der Siebente Ring,” seem likly to endure as fore- 
most examples of German Parnassian and Symbolist lyrics. 

During the war George did even better than Dehmel. 
He refused to be numbered with the ordinary writers of 
Kriegslyrik at all, contenting himself with the writing 
of a long poem entitled “ Krieg” (War), which represents 
his personal spiritual reaction, and 1s in no sense a contri- 
bution to war-poetry as generally understood. His attitude 
brought him a great deal of abuse, and, together with his 
indebtedness to French poetical inspiration, caused him to 
be attacked as unpatriotic—which was certainly a libel. 
Now, within the last year or two, he appears to be returning 
to favor. One of his disciples, Friedrich Gundolf, author of 
the new German translation of Shakespeare, has produced 
a critical eulogy (reviewed in THE ATHENEZUM on 
January 28th, 1921) which will stand as the best exposition 
of George’s poetry from the point of view of a wholehearted 
admirer. Two or three of George’s own volumes have lately 
been reprinted more than once. The poems of another 
follower, Karl Wolfskehl, have recently been issued, and the 
collected works of still another colleague, Rudolf Borchardt 
—who may rank as the critical member of the “ Blatter 
far die Kunst” school—are now appearing. In a word, it 
may be said that of all the poetical tendencies initiated 
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thirt¥. years ago, that associated with the name of Stefan 
George is to-day the most virile. 

Prophecy is no light thing to undertake in concluding 
this brief account of some leading German contemporary 
poets. The last has not by any means been heard of several 
poets of standing, such as Stefan George and the 
chief “Young Prague” poet, Rainer Maria Rilke; of 
one of Rilke’s colleagues, Hugo Salus, who published a 
notable collection of new lyrics in 1920, “Das neue Buch” 
(The New Book), reviewed in THE ATHENZUM for 
December 17th of that year; and of Richard Schaukal, of 
the “ Young Vienna” group. Another Vienna poet to whom 
increasing attention is being given is Albert Ehrenstein, 
and, outside both Germany and Austria, there is to be seen 
a distinct German-Swiss poetic movement of great promise. 
An account of contemporary German poetry would not be 
complete without at least a reference to this and some of 
its chief representatives, Albert Steffen, Max Pulver, Felix 
Méschlin, Robert Faesi—none of whom, however, appears 
to have definitely settled on the lyric as his chief medium 
of expression. 

Finally, the critic will always return, however far 
over the area of German speech he may wander, to 
that large and not very determinate group called the 
“expressionists,” whose centres are Berlin and Munich. 
These artists—their very name proves it—reject impres- 
sionism and also naturalism, which is a variation of the 
same thing; they affect, on the other hand, to despise the 
aloofness from the modern world displayed by such poets 
as George ; they do not appear to set up musical effect as the 
aim of their writing, as Hofmannsthal did. Their gaze is 
fixed on the underlying spiritual realities of common life, 
their hand and brain are employed in evoking an image 
rather than a sound. That, at least, seems true of the most 
promising work—of Werfel, Kasack, Zech. Although the 
label is unknown in Germany, we shall not err in naming 
them the “imagists” of contemporary German poetry. It 
will be of absorbing interest to watch their growth. 

A. W. G. Ranpat. 





From the Hublishers Table. 


Mr. Cospen-SanpERsoN is to publish Mr. Edmund 
Blunden’s story of his voyage in a “tramp” steamer— 
“The Bonaventure.” 

* * * 

Everyoxe to whom the traditions of printing are real— 
and the period can claim a very anxious interest in the art— 
has heard of the work of that recent institution the Cloister 
Press. A noble portfolio of the types in use by the Press has 
just appeared. It is certainly a thing of beauty. Harmony 
of form can have 10 abler exponents at this time than these 
Heaton Mersey craftsmen. 

* + * 

Mrs. Sutro has written a Life of Poussin, which, with 
an introduction by Professor William Rothenstein, is to be 
published by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 

~ * ae 

Or the ups and downs of publishing, the election is not 
the least. It has disturbed the prospects of a busy season 
for bookmen ; dates of publication will be delayed, and sales 
during November, we fear, strictly limited. Another incident 
of a depressing nature is reported by Mr. Knopf. To 
advertise his new publication “The Bright Shawl,” by 
Hergesheimer, two Spanish shawls valued at $10,000 were 
borrowed and displayed in Brentgno’s bookshop. Thieves 
broke the window and withdrew with the attractive 
advertisements. 


—— 


* ” 7” 


Messrs. Hvutcninson announce a story by Miss May 
Sinclair, “ Anne Severn and the Fieldings ’’; and Mrs. Mary 
Webb’s fourth novel, ‘‘ Seven for a Seocret,’’ which has a 
Shropshire setting. 

© ~ * 
_ Tue first part of the second volume of “ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses,”” by J. and J. A. Venn, is to be issued by the 
Cambridge University Press in December. 











Messrs. Brrrett & Garnett, who have transferred their 
bookselling headquarters to 30, Gerrard Street, have just 
produced Catalogue No. 3, concerning English books pub- 
lished before 1800, with a few foreign books of the same 
description. This catalogue is entirely pleasant, and out of 
the common strain. The annotations to Pope’s “ Of the Use 
of Riches” (“ We recommend the perusal of this volume to 
the proprieter of the ‘Morning Post’’’) and to George 
Wither’s “ Faire Virtue’ (“‘ We may say incidentally that 
this book contains pretty well all the good poetry Wither 
wrote ’’) may serve to show this. These booksellers read 
their books. 

* ~ * 

MoperN rarities and fine examples are the staple of a 
list from Elkin Mathews, Limited. There is much here which 
the fashionable collector should see, and naturally a liberal 
allowance of books of the nineties. Among the few entries 
of earlier date there is a copy of “The Bride’s Tragedy ” by 
Beddoes, one cf the two books which that eccentric man 
published himself, and now rare indeed. The price is two 
guineas. 

* * > 

Latrerpay literature has also engaged the notice of 
Mr. A. Rogers, 32, The Gardens, Monkseaton, Northumber- 
land. His catalogue is full of sidelights on the comparative 
(cash) value of modern and earlier writers. For Mr. A. 
Machen’s “Chronicle of Clemendy”’ £6 10s. is asked; for 
Lord Dunsany’s “ Five Plays,’ £4; for Mr. de la Mare’s 
“The Crossings,”” with music by Armstrong Gibbs and 
decorations by Randolph Schwabe, one of ten copies on 
vellum, signed by all three contributors, £17 10s. These 
prices are no doubt moderate as times go; but it is odd to 
think of Beddoes’ play at £2 2s., and even Keats and Lamb 
sometimes command less than the fancies of to-day. 

% % * 

“THe Recorp ” of the Save the Children Fund (2, Little 
Essex Street, W.C. 2) has begun a new quarterly series. The 
current issue deserves the best attention. The organization’s 
widespread activities are reflected in many articles and 
illustrations. Not the least moving of these are the repro- 
ductions of woodcuts by children of Vienna, typical of a 
small exhibition which is to be seen at various colleges in 
this country until the spring. 





The Drama. 


“ MID- CHANNEL.” 


Royalty Theatre : “Mid-Channel.” By Sir Arthur Pinero. 


Ab incursu et daemonio meridiano. It is interesting to 
recall that since Sir Arthur Pinero’s ‘‘ Mid-Channel ”’ 
was first played, M. Paul Bourget in his novel ‘‘ Le 
Démon de Midi ’’ has given his own account of ‘‘ the 
sickness that destroyeth in the noon-day’”’ of human 
life. He too is convinced that in middle age men and 
women have the impulse to kick over the traces and 
break up the cart of their ordered existence. Fearful, as 
beseems a disciple of Joseph de Maistre, is the retribution 
that falls upon his Louis Savignan and Geneviéve 
Calviéres for their adultery ; it is as grim as the fate that 
descends upon Sir Arthur Pinero’s Theodore and Zoe 
Blundell. Yet just as the suitor, declined with thanks, 
is grateful not to be told that he has made a sister, 5° 
Louis and Geneviéve may be glad that they were spared 
a raisonneur. They had nothing worse than a sour 
priest who made biting epigrams upon their fall. 

The raisonneur must have come from France, we 
suppose, or he would not be known by that name; but 
as we are familiar with him on the English stage he is 
not at all the kind of reasoner we should trust to 
convince Frenchmen. Nobody has ever accused their 
nation of lacking frankness, whereas the whole aim of 
the raisonneur is to bury the truth. ‘‘ What God 
abandoned he defended ”’ ; his the task of upholding the 
convenances impartially against Heaven and Hell, of 
purging away joy and sorrow with a caustic of diluted 
cynicism, of walling up the family skeleton with a sheet 
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Civil Military & Naval Jailors 
‘of OLD BOND S? LONDON-W 


Byappointment to H.M. The King of Spain 


UNALLOYED GEORGIANISM. 


By H. DENN!S BRADLEY. 


LEON having been clubbed at the Carlton, he and his fillibustering followers, on awakening to consciousness, will 
yp aed their tattered garments around them and scamper to their kennels lest any fresh exposure offends our sense 
of decency. 

Having proved unfaithful to each and every vow, they now seek to change their names as well as their attire. Though 
the shackles of office may be spouted of as weariness, the shekels of office are peculiarly fruitful and seldom surrendered 
without some desperate defence. But the metaphoric sword they prate of in their hands is in reality conceived Damoclean. 

bed - amusement = = ay to observe political mendacity in some new disguises. There will be a hurried 
scramble for an ‘‘ acceptable formula”? in which the various Parties will cloak their prettil i i i 
eae Shake prettily designed but disturbingly 

What miraculous millennium does the Labour Party offer? This new combination of aspiratele 

; A 1 C abc : L Ss, corny-foote 
of the soil, with anemic, theoretical, unpractical, uneconomical, imbecilically idealistic, pavotceaek pean Pree toons 
fanatical sons of the quill, seizes the opportunity to paint a new and grotesquely impossible futuristic picture. , 

Fools ! Madmen ! Hypocrites! Liars! Place-seekers! Title-hunters! Political adventurers! Financial idolators ! 
England is sick of all these, and requires a new political cleanliness. The nation is terribly poor—paying for the 
extravagance of war and the shameful prodigality of the deceased Coalition’s ‘‘ peace.’’ We must all work and rid 
ourselves of the chaos of false illusions. We must cleanse politics, and grapple furiously with the problem of debt 
corruption and isolation, which is the legacy of vulgar dictation. ? 

No sane man could vote for the Labour Party, and only a madman could vote for any member of 

. : ? the 
the label ofa new Party. Weare nauseated with Limehouse, we should now experiment nthe lineage. Te bas A pv 
for is the ostensibly honest candidate belonging to any other Party, who can be depended upon to do nothing but to kee 
quiet and sleep peacefully in the House of Commons. Directly we can achieve the economy of peaceful political 
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well-dressed Englishman. 
Dinner Suits from £14 14s. 


stagnation, commercial prosperity will be automatic. 
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* * * 


There exist no extravagant ideals in the House cf Pope and Bradley. It is a coldly material illian: i 
The patrons do not aspire to a resemblance of the modern Greek Eco -tp ueeaeae mriekanains 
And the Englishman leads the world, at any rate in fashion. 


Dress Suits from £16 16s. Overcoats from £7 7s. 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. 


For clean, 


honest, straightforward information there is only one 

choice, and that is The Life and Race Series published 

by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly Magazine, 

“Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not 

pander to weakness or prejudice and cannot possibly 

be confused with the other kind of literature sold in 
certain quarters. 





WISE WEDLOCK 


The standard volume on Birth 
Control. 


6)® post free. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY 
BEALE 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 


The real authentic edition. 
9/6 post free. (Illustrated) 


MANHOOD 


The Facts of Life presented 
to Men. 


3/- post free. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON 


MATRIMONY 


The Truth about Marriage. 
3/- post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


WOMANHOOD 


The Facts of Life for Women. 
3/+ post free. 
By MONA BAIRD 


BOYHOOD 


The Facts of Life presented 
to Boys. 

3/- post free. 

By CHARLES THOMPSON 

Each price includes on 





THE REALITIES OF 
MARRIACE 
A complete answer to Marital 
Difficulties. 


6/9 post free. 
By Dr. G. saa arisinaes «* 


HOW TO LOVE 

The Art of Courtship and 
Marriage. 

3/- post free. 

By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


YOUTH & MAIDENHOOD 


or 

Sex Knowledge for Young 
People. 

3/- post free 

By WALTER M. GALLIC 


HAN 
THE ORIGIN & NATURE 
F SEX 
3/- post free. 
Prefaced by Dr. C. Ds Lacy 


Evans. By LADY BLOUNT 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 


THE NcW ANATOMY OF 
WEALTH 


4/- post free. 
A Course of Training in Health 
and Physical Culture by 


the editor of “Wealth and 
Efficiency.” 


ALE 


and a copy of “Health and 


ficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD. 


Dept. 122, 19-21, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
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of dazzling tell-tale plaster. But let the Honorable 
Peter Mottram speak for himself. He repairs broken 
reputations and shattered felicities as they mend cracked 
china. With rivets and cement he deludes everybody 
but the pot. This at least is to the credit of the Blundell 
couple that they hurled themselves to ruin rather than 
be reasoned into humbug. 

The raisonneur himself is not so repellent as are 
his ideas. Perhaps because he always has Thackeray, 
the grandest of his tribe, for fairy godfather, we acquire 
an affection for him which embraces even his beautiful 
gloves and eyeglass. Nobody carries on the Thackerayan 
tradition in this matter better than Sir Arthur Pinero. 
The magical défroque of Major Pendennis is pieced out 
as a heritage among his Cayley Drummles and 
Peter Mottrams. They shall never be out of date for 
us. Even supposing (we do not assert it) that Sir Arthur 
himself believes there is something in their wisdom, we 
can still recur with satisfaction to the thought that his 
heroines know better. They prefer the laudanum bottle 
or the balcony. Zoe Blundell, at any rate, is not the 
woman to be taken in by his clap-trap; there is a great 
deal too much reality about Zoe. What a wonderfully 
and cruelly sculptured figure she is, this poor little 
bundle of selfish meannesses! Her creator has not made 
a single concession to the demands of sentimentalism ; 
she is entire. False to her husband, false to her girl- 
friend, a seducer of young men, and, supremely, in every 
one of these relations, a cruelly injured martyr. 
Magnificent you can’t call her, since she has no large 
purpose or passion in her deadly career; extravagance 
and vanity are her only guides. But inexhaustible she 
truly is to the point almost of a certain chilly grandeur. 
Even in the last scene of all, in her paramour’s flat, when 
she appears stripped of every rag of her pretences, she 
has still a resource. 
in me,’’ she tells a world which—she can no longer deny 
it—has a trifle misled her by its baseness. And so to 
the last paltry act of vengeance, the flashy suicide that 
robs her victims of the last chance to remake the lives 
she has ruined. . . . But the anguished face of the 
Hon. Peter Mottram rises before us. What! After he 
has silently reproached the husband, morally horse- 
whipped the lover, and taken the high flights of stairs 
four at a time to conceal the truth from the police who 
are picking up the body, are we to be allowed to undo 
all his work simply in order that Sir Arthur Pinero may 
receive the tribute due for a fearless piece of psychologiz- 
ing? Poor little woman! Poor little woman! 

Perhaps if Mr. C. M. Lowne or Mr. Lyall Swete 
were playing the raisonneur we should retire abashed. 
Frankly, Mr. Leon M. Lion’s appearance as the man 
of the world does not convince us. He has a fine sardonic 
gift as a comedian which would remorselessly prick the 
bubble of Peter Mottram, and so he appears to us 
to be playing in chains. Miss Irene Vanbrugh is also 
a distinguished ironist: hence the perfection of her Zoe. 
She picks out every trait with a delicate cruelty, and— 
except for a certain inarticulateness in surges of passion 
—with an amazing virtuosity of technique. Admirable, 
too, is the acting of Mr. Scott Sunderland in his slightly 
formidable portrayal of Theodore Blundell, the rather 
more than average sensual man, while Miss Helen Morris 
makes a brief, fantastic triumph of fluffy Mrs. Annerly. 


D. L. M. 





ascienee. 


A HUMAN TRIUMPH. 


Or the half-dozen or so headings under which the whole 
mass of scientific knowledge may be grouped, it is 
doubtful whether any one word comprises a more 
extensive or varied body of information than that 
included under the word ‘“ Astronomy.’’ The word has, 
indeed, acquired so extensive a meaning that it is more 
than a little nebulous. An expositor who should make 


“ There was a great deal of good. 





it his ambition to give a truly comprehensive view of 
modern astronomy would hardly know where to begin, 
and certainly would not know where to leave off. ‘Lhis 
fact is the more surprising when we remember that 
astronomy is the science where the investigator has less 
control of, and less direct contact with, the objects of his 
investigation than is the case in any other science. The 
sheer age of the science must, of course, be taken into 
account. Although the increase in knowledge from that 
of the old Chaldean shepherd-astronomers to that con- 
tained in the latest text-book* is as great a human 
achievement as can well be imagined, it has been made 
gradually. It is a result of the unremitting toil of 
hundreds of generations; it is one of the coral-reef works 
of the human intelligence. 

Scientific men often seem, to laymen, to be too 
optimistic. The scientific man’s confidence in the 
scientific method, his conviction that all problems are 
ultimately resolvable, his placid assurance that, given 
time, there is nothing he cannot achieve, often seem a 
little irritating. And it may be, of course, that he is 
destined to disappointment. But there are reasons for 
his confidence; it is not the outcome merely of a 
specialist’s blind vanity. Past science is sufficient to 
show that no -limitations can be put to its future. 
King Canute has had several reincarnations, but he has 
uniformly appeared a fool. Nowhere has human achieve- 
ment been less calculable than in the science of 
astronomy ; nothing else gives us so profound a faith in 
the resources of man. For let us consider the preliminary 
data, the data as they presented themselves to that 
favorite figure of scientific historians, the Chaldean 
shepherd alone on his hill-side. There were the sun and 
moon and, in the most favorable conditions of seeing, 
about three thousand remote points of light. Patient 
observation of the movements of these bodies enabled 
the Chaldean to determine approximately the length of 
the year and to establish that, amongst the stars, there 
were three or four whose motions were irregular, stars 
which seemed to wander very slowly on a path of their 
own, so that their positions with respect to the others 
gradually changed. The immense advance from that 
amount of knowledge to the contents of Mr. Jones’s text- 
book has been due to the invention of three instruments, 
mathematics, the telescope, and the spectroscope. 

Mathematics alone, on the basis of naked-eye obser- 
vations, achieved much. The whole of Greek and 
Arabian astronomy, the whole of the Ptolemaic system, 
the Copernican revolution, and the Keplerian laws of 
planetary motion, rested on naked-eye observations plus 
mathematical ingenuity. All this astronomy was, in a 
sense, unaided astronomy. Except for a few rough 
devices for measuring angles, the astronomer had nothing 
but his ordinary sight and his extraordinary wits to help 
him. That so much knowledge could be accumulated 
on such a foundation is a really wonderful instance of 
man’s power to make the most of the slenderest resources. 
But it seemed that human ingenuity and persistence had 
done all it could. Of the true shape, the physical 
peculiarities, the temperatures, the chemical constitution 
of the heavenly bodies, how could anything be known? 
They were too far off, for ever inaccessible to experiment 
or to closer observation. About this time a singular 
rumor came from Holland that a means had been dis- 
covered whereby distant objects could be made to appear 
nearer. This rumor came to the ears of Galileo, who, 
after a night of intense meditation, succeeded in verifying 
the rumor by constructing a tel . Now, for the 
first time, a really great addition was made to the 
astronomer’s resources. With this superhuman eye one 
of his natural limitations was largely removed. A whole 
host of fresh objects became visible, and something of 
the physical configuration of the larger and nearer bodies 
could be made out. Astronomy really entered on a new 
path, something definitely beyond the possibilities of the 
old Chaldean astronomer. And that other great instru- 
ment, mathematics, could now, on the more exact 
information supplied by the telescope, achieve fresh con- 
quests. The era of exact astronomy was born. The whole 
of that branch of astronomy which deals with the positions 





*“ General Astronomy.” By H. Spenver Jones. (Arnold. 21s.) 
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Hodder and Stoughton have the honour to announce the publication 
immediately on behalf of St. -Dunstan’s, of 


i? The Prince of Wales’ Eastern Book 


With Plates in Colour and numerous Illustrations in Gravure. 7/6 net. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


VISCOUNT BIRKENHEAD’S— 
POINTS OF VIEW. 


Two Volumes. £2 2s. net 








THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN’S— 
PAST TIMES AND PASTIMES. 


Two Volumes. £2 2s. net 





SIDNEY DARK’S 
LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Bart., G.B.E. 


Published on behalf of the Sir Arthur Pearson Memorial Fund. 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
J. M. BARRIE’S— 
DEAR BRUTUS. 


Cloth, 5/-; Leather, 7/6 net 





SIR BASIL THOMSON’S— 
QUEER PEOPLE. 


Illustrated. 21/- net 





LADY AIRLIE’S— 
LADY PALMERSTON AND HER 
TIMES. 


Illustrated. Two Volumes. 30/- net 





MAX PEMBERTON’S 
MEMOIR OF LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


7/6 net 





J. C, SQUIRE’S— 
BOOKS REVIEWED and SOLOMON 
EAGLE’S—ESSAYS AT LARGE. 


7/6 net each 





POETRY. 
ee RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
COLLECTED VERSE. 


The New One-Volume India Paper Edition. 
Cloth, 26/- net; Leather, 35/- net 





SIR WILLIAM WATSON’S— 
A HUNDRED POEMS. 


Selected from his various writings. 10/6 net 





JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH’S— 
ADVENTURE SQUARE: Poems. 


“The verse of Miss Jean Guthrie-Smith is indisputable poetry; 
it has the atmosphere, the enchantment, the natural magic which 
transmutes the commonplace into the ethereal. She is unquestion- 
ably a true poet.”—Duily Telegraph. 





LADY SYBIL GRANT'S 
THE END OF THE DAY. Poems. 


2/6 net 
“A poetess of sterling merit and clean, straight vision.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S UNIFORM EDITION. 
CHATHAM. His Eariy Lite & Connections. 


NAPOLEON. The Last Phase. 


16/- net 


MISCELLANIES. Literary & Historical 


15/- net’ 





ALREADY PUBLI HED, 








LORD RIDDELL’S— 
12 DOME THINGS THAT MATTER. 
Large Cloth Edition, 7/6 net; Popular Edition, Paper, 2/- net 
JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY'S— 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIVING. 

A Subjective Autobiography. 2nd Edition. Illustrated. 20/- net 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON’S— 
FORLY YEARS ON, 

3rd Edition. Illustrated. 

A. CONAN DOYLE’S— 
THE COMING OF THE FAIRIES. 
2nd Edition. Illustrated. 12/6 net 
ARTHUR MEE’S— 
GOLDEN YEAR. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY, 


Illustrated in Colour and Gravure. 7/6 net 


THE LIFE OF ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 
A Spiritual Biography of the Author of “ The Saint.” 16/- net 
SIR LANDON RONALD’S— 
VARIATIONS on a PERSONAL THEME. 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 








16/+ net 

















ARTHUR RACKHAM’S— 
ART.EDITION OF 
HAWTHORNE'S WONDER BOOK. 
Illustrated in Colour, 20/- net; Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S— 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA. 
2nd Edition. 15/- net 
ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD’S— 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF MIND. 


An Open Way of Mind-Training. 6/- net 











PROFESSOR JOUN ADAMS’ BOOKS, 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN 
EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE, 


“Professor Adams has produced a perfect Baedeker fer the big 
and yooumee world of modern education.”—The Nation. 
2nd tion. 6/- net 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE. 


“Dr. Adams has written an admirable book, and a student may 
be regarded as fortunate who avails himself of its wisdom.”— 


The Times. 
5th Edition. net 


THE NEW TEACHING, 


Edited by Prof. JOHN ADAMS, M.A.. B.Se., LL.D. 

Chapters are specially contributed by leading teachers, dealing 
with the different subjects of the curriculum and the application 
of modern methods to their treatment. 

Cheap Edition. 7/6 net 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 








An ENTIRELY NEW and UP-TO-DATE EDITIONat 2/6 net, of HAROLD SPENDER'S 


LIFE OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Mr. Spender will give a clear statement of the issues involved in the crisis of the Near East and the 
reason why Mr. Lloyd George took up such a strong stand on behalf of the Christians of Eastern Europe. 








HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4, 
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and movements of the heavenly bodies, that branch 
which produces every year a ‘‘ Nautical Almanac,’’ 
received an immense development. The mathematical 
instrument flourished exceedingly. All the complicated 
planetary and lunar movements were thoroughly under- 
stood and became predictable. Great catalogues of the 
stars were made, and their proper motions determined. 
And one of the outstanding problems of the science, the 
determination of the distances of the fixed stars, was 
successfully attacked. It seemed that, on its broad lines, 
everything that could be known about the heavens was 
known. The task of succeeding generations would be to 
fill in the details. The one thing left over, and which 
could never, apparently, be known, was the actual 
chemical constitution of the stars. Short of some method 
of actually getting fragments from the stars into the 
laboratory, there seemed no conceivable method of filling 
this particular lacuna in knowledge. It seemed that 
Comte was perfectly reasonable when he gave, as one of 
the things that science could never do, the task of finding 
out what the stars are actually made of. Yet, within 
a few years, even this apparent impossibility was 
accomplished. A way was discovered of analyzing the 
light emitted by an incandescent substance so as to ascer- 
tain the chemical nature of the substance. With this 
discovery astronomical knowledge became extraordinarily 
comprehensive. It may be stated, generally, that man 
has now acquired a knowledge of the number, kind, 
distance, motions, dimensions, masses, physical and 
chemical constitution of the heavenly bodies. Nor is this 
all. He also knows a good deal about their physical 
history. He knows, approximately, their ages, the course 
of their evolution, and their probable life. Such is, 
roughly, the knowledge that man has been able to acquire 
in the region which seemed the least accessible of all, and 
where he labored under the most obvious limitations. 
And there is no sign that his curiosity is yet appeased or 
that his cased tee as come to an end. Mr. Jones’s book 
gives a good epitome of the greater part of this 
knowledge. 
8. 





Sorthcoming ning Meetings. 


Sun. 5. South Place Ethical hical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ My Impres- 
sions of Eastern Europe,’ Mr. Joseph McCabe. 

St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 3.45 p.m.—‘‘ Religi ow 
and Domination,’’ Bishop of St. Albans (with 
cussion). 

Indian Students Union (Keppel Street, W.C.1), 5.— 
“ Evolution,” Prof. Arthur Den 








Mon. 6. Women’s Guild of Empire (Caxton Hall), 3.—"‘ The | 


Danger of Economic Ignorance,”’ Sir Henry Penson. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Meeting. 


King’s College, 5.30.—“ Slavonic Studies since the | 


Time of Sout Dobrovsky,”” Lecture I., Dr. Vocadlo. 
Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘ Uniformity’ and Contin- 


gency,” Prof. A. N. Whitehead. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.30.—Presi- 
ent’s Address. 
Tues. 7. Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘‘ The be Features of 


the Head and Neck,”’ Prof. Thomson. 

aoe’ : College, 5.—“* The lite and Teaching of our 

Lecture II., Prof. C. Headlam. 
King’ College, 5.15.—* Sena ‘of Salisbury and the 
olycraticus,’ ** Mr. E. F. Jacob. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Contemporary Russia from 
1861,’’ Lecture V., Sir Bernard Pares. 

University Colle e, "5.30. Medieval Danish Bal- 
lads,”’ ture I., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

Zoological Society. 5.30.—Papers by Mr. C. 8. Elton, 
and others. 

Institution of Curl Engineers, 6.—President’ 8 eer 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—“ Mr. G. 
Despott’s Excavation of the Cave of Ghar Rak. 
Malta,”’ Sir Arthur Keith. 

Wed. 8. University College, 3.—‘‘ The Arthurian Legend in 
Italian Reina,” ’ Barlow Lecture II., Prof. E. G. 
Gardner. 

Royal Institute of Public Health ~ —‘* The Problem 
of the Pe Child,’’ Mrs. } aret Rorke. 
Canes poe Te —‘' The Eart quake of Aug. 
orthern Italy,” and “The Pamir 
Batt ~~ of = 18th, 191i,”” Mr. R. D. Oldham. 
King’s << yy — Spanish Influence on British 
History,’’ Mr. . A Kirkpatrick. 














Wed. 8. King’s Coll 0.30.—‘‘ Early Flemish Painting : 
> o van der Goes, Memling, and Others,’’ Prof. 
armer. 


Unive College, 5.30.—‘‘ Norway,” Lecture I., 
Mr. I. C. Grondahl. 
University College, 6.15.—‘* The A.W. Flux. Exchanges,” 
Newmarch Lecture I., Mr. A. 
Elizabethan Literary Society (King’s Colle e), 7.— 
‘** The Merchant of Venice’ and Philip of Spain,” 
Miss L. Winstanley. 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ The Value of Strikes 
and age euty, ie sum Askwith. 
Thurs. 9. — arent’, ‘be —‘‘ Studies on Enzyme Action,” 


Pert XxII Prof. H. E. Armstrong; and other 

ers. 

~— ge Society, 5.—‘‘ Great Britain and 
uiana,’’ Dr. G. Edmundson. 


ae Colles e, 5.15.—‘* Customary Law in 
lane and other City Areas,’’ Lecture I., Prof. 
de Montmorency 

ewe R —_ 7530. Modern Idealism,” Dr. 


Ki » “w5.30.— The Stoic Philosoph 
ing’s —“‘ The ic ilosophy,”’ 
Lact Lecture I. Ariss Hilda D. Oakeley. 


King’s College, 5.30.—‘* Russian Jeconstruction,”’ 
Lecture IV., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 

University Colle ge, 5.30.—** The Palio of Siena, an 
Historic Italian Festival,” Mr. E. R. Vincent. 

University College, 5.30. —" The History of Sweden,’ 
Lecture I., Mr. I. Bjérkhagen. 

Yor, Engineering Societ 4a 's go Street, 
W.1), 6.15.—** Research,” A. Fleming. 

Fri. 10. Association of SF eee Biolo iste Coppariat College 

of Science), 2.30.—‘ The Work of the Fisheries 
seoag or | at Lowestoft, ” Dr. E. 8. Russell. 

Japan Societ; (20, | Hanover .), 5.—‘* The Geo- 


raphy of eston. 

Unive Col “é. 1b — International Ex- 
changes,” Dr. T. E. Gregory 

University College. 5.15.—‘ Problems of Evolution 
with special hanes to Fishes,’’ Lecture I., Mr. 


C. Tate Regan 
University joliege, 8.—** ‘ee ny of 
Religion,’’ Lecture II., Prof. G. Dawes 





The Geek's eck's Hooks. 


Aateroka are used to inloate thoes hooks wih are 0 qommanes © 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named 
parentheses are the oS ee cen we cones b te 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


*Clodd (Edward). Occultism: Lectures. Watts, 2/-. 
$ Pang es area). Wertphilosophie eines Outsiders. 


Sch 
8. Hirze 
RELIGION. 


Frater (Maurice). Midst Volcanic Fires: an Account of Missionary 
Tours among the New Hebrides. Il. James Clarke, 6/-. 

John (Rev. S. B.). Regeneration and Reconstruction. Foreword by 
Dr. John Clifford. Allen & Unwin, 3/6. 

Wynn (Walter). In Defence: a Reply to Attacks on the Bible and 
Evangelical Christianity made by Leading Spiritualists. Fisher 
Unwin, 6/-. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

Behind the Mirrors: the Peychology of Disintegration at Washington. 

By the Author of “ The Mirrors of Washington.” With 15 cartoons. 
Putnam, 12/6. 

Ch —— de Crespigny (Mrs. P.). The Mind of a Woman. 


7/6. 
Cl tt (a. J. T.). 
Talbot Press, 6d. 
it P » the Labor ge and the United Front. Communist 


Party, 16, King 
Desmond ( Hodder & 


Leipzig, 


Arnold, 


Some Economic Needs of Ireland. Dublin, 


8t., W.C.2, 1 
Shaw). Citizenship (New Culture Library). 
British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth 
Century. Methuen, 10/6. 


Elfieon (Grace). The Disadvantages of being a Woman (Blue Book- 

lets, 4). Philpot, se 

*Figgis. ¢ The Irish ey Explained. Dublin, 
Mellifont Prass (Chapman & Dodd, 66, Great Queen St., W.C. 2), 


2/6. 
Groves (Brig.-General P. R. C). Our Future in the Air. Hutchinson, 
ay (Archibald). The Triumph of the Tramp Ship. 4 pl. 


mn. we Income-Tax Cash-Book. For the Use of Super-Tex Payers. 
Mathieson & Sons, 1/- 

Kiazim (Omer). Angora’ et Berlin: le complot Germano-kémaliste 
contre le Traité de Versailles. Paris, L’Edition Universelle, 
43, Rue Caumartin, Tir. 50. 

Lalo (Charlies). La Beauté et anaar ag Sexuel (Bibliothéque de 

Culture générale). Paris, Flammarion, 4fr. 50. 

ithuanian- Dispute. Second Assembly of the League of Nations 
wee ecu 1921. Lithuanian Legation, 10, Palace Gate, Kensington. 
eston (W. J.). Banking and cond University Tutorial Press, 


Voush and Sex. Instruction on Youth and Sex: Report of the Sub- 
Committee. Federation of —. Women’s “Camps” for 
Schoolgirls, 170, Victoria St., 8.W. 1. 


EDUCATION. 
a 124 (H. Crichton). The New Psychology and the Parent. Jarrolds, 


|- 

*Morgan (R. B.), ed. Readings 2. » ee Social History from Con- 
temporary Literature: Vols. dV Cambridge Univ 
Press, 4/- each. 


Cassell, 
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Mystery at Geneva 
ROSE MACAULAY 7/6 net 


A brilliant phantasy. 


** Piracy” 
MICHAEL ARLEN 7/6 net 


A witty novel of London society by the author of 
‘** The Romantic Lady.’’ 


Two Books in Great Demand 


Knuckles & Gloves 
BOHUN LYNCH 15)- 


Whether you are a boxing enthusiast or not these 
graphic stories of great fights will fascinate you. 


Public School Life 
ALEC WAUGH 7/6 


Everyone is discussing this clever book. <A third 
impression has just been ordered. 


A FINE DETECTIVE STORY 


The Pit-Prop Syndicate 
FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 7/6 
Author of ‘‘ The Cask,”’ and ‘‘ The Ponson Case.”’ 


A REALLY FUNNY STORY 


“Believe Me’ 
THOMAS JAY 


The well-known contributor to ‘‘ 


5/- net 
Punch.”’ 


As Others See Us 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 7/6 net 
* Extraordinarily entertaining and illuminating.” 
-Daily Herald. 
Dandelion Days 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 7/6 net 


‘* Mr. Williamson has a sense of pathos, a sense 
of fun, and a considerable knowledge of boy- 
hood.’’—-The Times. 


Tyler of Barnet 
BERNARD GILBERT 7/6 


A powerful novel of the countryside by the author 
of ** Old England.”’ 


‘Domenico 
H. M. ANDERSON 7/6 


A first novel set in Rome and London, vivid, 
powerful, and enthralling. 

















EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


FOR LOVERS OF WILD LIFBR. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


Price 7/6 (Postage 7d.) 


WATCHED BY WILD ANIMALS. 


By Enos Mills. 


Enos Mills says that when you go out purposely to observe wild animals 
in their native haunts you are watched a great deal more than you 
watch. Almost invariably, he says, he has found animals’ tracks in his 
wake as he traversed wild country, and, through other signs known to 
the — woodsman, has discovered that the animals have been spying 
upon him. 

















NO BETTER BOOK FOR THE BAIRNS 
Or for Children between Siz and Sizty. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6/- (Postage 6d.) 


A BOOK OF NIMBLE BEASTS. 


Bunny Rabbit, Squirrel, Toad, and “Those 
Sort of People.” 














The publishers have been able to issue this beautiful book at the low- 
selling price of six shillings, owing to the cost of production having been 
reduced through their placing a large first printing order. The volume 
is printed on art paper. and contains over 200 illustrations from photo- 
graphs of living animals taken by the author. It is wonderful value for 
the money. By Douglas English. 


HOW T0 AVOID DISPUTES AT BRIDGE. 
Cloth. Price 1/- (postage 2d.) 


Size 4 x 23 to fit waistcoat pocket, 


THE LAWS OF ROYAL 
AUCTION BRIDGE, 


ARRANGED FOR READY REFERENCE. 
By W. A. Gayer. 











With oulageeney notes by A. E, Manning Foster, author of “ Auction 
Bridge Made Clear.” 


“NOVELS THAT ARE BEING WIDELY READ. 
3rd large Impression. Price 7/6. 


SOULS FOR SALE. 


By Rupert Hughes. 














The Sunday Times says of this big dramatic story that “ It 
is as fine as literature as in its other aspects, written 
throughout in strong, tense, athletic English.” 


A FINE NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6. 


THE WINGS OF TIME. 


By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn. 











“Scotsman. —* A noble portrait of the finest flower ot woman- 
hood 

Morning Post.—‘‘ The author has a quiet, refined pen.” 

Spectator.—“ Altogether an attractive and readable story.” 

=" Free Press.—*‘ Weaves a delightful spell round the 
reader.” 

The Times.—‘ These three hundred pages represent a 
measure of artistic achievement; they convey with remarkable 
lucidity the atmosphere of life.” 

Glasgow Evening News.— A novel on big canvas.’ 


TYPICAL ROBEY HUMOUR. 


Price 6/- net. 


THE LADY IN QUESTION. 


By George Robey. 








Crown 8vo. 











lf you are leaving town, and haven't time to go to a bookshop to buy it, 
you will find stacks of Mr. Robey's book at all the principal railway book. 
stalls, It will brighten your | jour ney. 
“4 Great Addition to the Literature of the Sea.’ 
Crown 8vo. Price 716. net. 








UNDER SAIL. 


| Liacoln Colcord. 








Daily Ezpress.— “Here is real story -telling—vivid, ‘colourful, 
dramatic, tragic, bright, and as brilliant as the Eastern sunrise 
which this pen-master, who is also a sailor, describes as few 
men can. The stories recall Stevenson. They rival Clark 
Russell. They describe sea scenes like Stacpoole’s ‘ Blue 

n so 


La . 
The Times Literary Supplement.—‘ He is a master of the 


technical term; and he grag ay determined men doing the 
strange things that we look for in such seas and in such ships." 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, Ltd., 


148, STRAND, LONDON. 
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espeare. King Richard III. Ed. by B. I. Evans. University 
Tutorial Press, 3/-. 

Universities of Great Britain and Ireland. Annual Conference: 

Abridged Report. Universities Bureau, 50, Russell 8q., W.C.1, 1/-. 


SCIENCE. 
*Thomson (Prof. J. Arthur), ed. ‘The Outline of Science: a Plain 
Story _—, Told. Vol. II. Il. Newnes, 31/6. 
*Whitehead (A. N.). The Principle of Relativity, with Applications 
to Physical Science. Cambridge Univ. Press, 10/6. 


MEDICAL. 


Mitchell (T. W.). Medical Psychology and Psychical Research. 
en, 7/6. 
PE Lb Signs of Sanity and the Principles of Mental 
Hygiene. Scribner, 7/6. 
Venereal Disease. Address to Women on the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease. By a Woman. Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Diseases, 143, Harley St., W.1 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
In a Fishing Country. Macmillan, 7/6. 


a Calendar from Nature. Il. 
6. 

*Kearton (Richard). At Home with Wild Nature. Il. from Photo- 
graphs by Cherry Kearton. Cassell, 7/6. 

Oberholser (Harry C.). New Timaline Birds from the East Indies 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections). Washington, Smith- 
sonian Institution. ; 

Ward (James Edward). Leaves from a Wanderer’s 
Log. Macmillan, 8/6. 


oome n'a H.). 
R. H.). Birds and Blossoms: 
“Tar 


The Wayfarer : 


FINE ARTS. 


Chelsea Porcelain. 171 il. Benn Bros., ws 


® Willi ° 
fh ~~ yy Art.—Practical Collecting. Hodder & 


New Culture Lage 9 
Stoughton, 6/- each 

Rutter (Frank). Some Contemporary Artists. Parsons, 6/-. 

Watts (W. W.). Catalogue of Chalices and other Communion Vessels. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 3/-. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 


Johnstone (E. M.). Rugby Football for Beginners. Grant Richards, 


2/-. 

mm. (Major A. W.). Irish Sport of Yesterday. 8 pl. Hutchinson, 
vais LITERATURE. 

*Birkenhead (Viscount). Points of View. 2 vols. Hodder & 


Stoughton, 42/- 

Chatterjee ihaiel M.). + ga Calcutta, the Author 11/a Horo 
Kumer Tagore uare, lrup 

Denham Diary cre). Compiled by A. and B. Law, from the Works 
of Sir James Denham. Por. Selwyn & Blount. 7/6. 
ousman (Laurence). Dethronements : Imaginary Portraits of 
Political Characters, done in Dialogue. Cape, 7/6. 

Jay (Thomas). Believe Me. Collins, 5/-. 

Matthews Cepaerd. The Tocsin of Revolt; and other Seeage. 
Scribner, 10/6. 

®Nevinson (Margaret Wynne). Fragments of Life. Allen & Unwin, 
5 

Prickard (A. O.). Una Forcatella di Spine: Notes chiefly on the 
“ Ars Poetica” of Horace. Winchester, Warren & Son, High &t., 
1/6. 


/ 
“nee (Edward). Cloud Castle; and other Papers. 
H. Hudson. Duckworth, 7/6. 
wanes (Basil). About Life. Duckworth, 7/6. 


POETRY. AND THE DRAMA. 
Chaplin (Ralph). Bars and Shadows: Prison Poems. Introd. by 
Scott Nearing. Allen & Unwin, 2/6. 
*Davies (W. H.), * Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century With a 
Foreword by W. H. Davies. Poetry Bookshop, 5/-. 
De Bary (Anna). “New and Selected Lyrics. *‘Conno 5/-. 


Foreword by 





(Sir ) Songs from Beyond the Night’ 7/6.—The 
Love of Annie Lee. 5/-. Selwyn & Blount 
*Gregory (Lady). The Image; and other Plays. Putnam, 6/-. 
Irani . J.). Gems from the Divine Songs of Zoroaster. Bombay, 


D. B. Taraporevala, 190, Hornby Rd., 2/-. 

Kernahan (Coulson). Six Famous fee "Poets : Introductory Studies. 
Pors. Thornton Butterworth, 12/6. 

Littlewood (8. R.) and others. Somerset and the Drama. Tl. 
(Somerset Folk Series, 7). Somerset Folk Press, 16, Harpur 8t., 


W.C. 1. 
Mackereth (A.). Killantringan; and other Poems. Selwyn & Blount, 


Galloping Shoes. Tl. by Lionel Edwards. 


*Watson (Sir William). A Hundred Poems. Selected from his various 
Volumes. Por. Hodder & Stoughton, 10/6. 


FICTION. 
Beaumont (Estelle). Dormiland. Amershem, Bucks, Morland, 2/6. 
Bower (Marian). Nick Nonpareil. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
*Bramah (Ernest). Kai [ung’s Golden Hours. Pref. by Hilaire 
Belloc. Grant Biserée, 7/6. 
Byrne (Donn). The Wind Bloweth. Sampson Low, 6/-. 

Christie (Robert Stuart). Little David. Palmer, 7/6. 

*Clair de Lune. By the Author of “ Jenny Essenden.” Constable, 7/6. 
Cosewell (A. M * Ermytage and the Curate. Arnold, 7/6. 
*Enchanted April (The). By the Author of “ Elizabeth and her German 

Garden.” Macmillan, 7/6. 

Flake (Otto). Ruland. Berlin, 8. Fischer, 350m. 

Forbes (Mrs. Rosita). Quest: The Story ‘of Anne, Three Men, and 
some Arabs. Cassell, 7/6. 

*Fyfe (Hamilton). And "Have Not Love. Parsons, 7/6. 

*Go e bg Dead Souls. Tr. by Constance Garnett. 

to & Windus, 7/6 each. 


Gull (c. Ranger). Cinema City. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
7/6. 


2 vols. 


Kussy (Nathan). The V'ctor. Duckworth, 

*Lincoin (Joseph C.). Fair Harbor. Appleton, 7/6. 

Ludovici (Anthony). The Goddess that Grew Up. Hutchinson, 7/6. 
eMacaulay (Rose). Mystery at Geneva. Collins, 7/6 

*MoFee (William). Command. Secker, 7/6. 

Mansfield (Charlotte). The Green Ghost. R. Holden, 7/6. 

Robey (George). The Lady in Question. Nash & Grayson, 6/-. 
Towgood (E. E.). The Finishing Stroke. Hurst & Blackett, 7/6. 
*Webb (Mary). Seven for a Secret: a Love Story. Hutchinson, 7/6. 


e Oh ag tek TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 
arrad. + A.). Pearls of the Southern Seas: an Illustrated 
Bree, of Life in Polynesia. Livingstone Press, 48, Broadway, 


oHeapen in Vv.) Lithnanle, Past and Present. fl, Fisher Unwin, 














Coeete (Charlies). A Saunter through Kent with Pen and Pencil. 
XV. Il. Ashford, “ Kentish Express.” 

‘can “ioe Wilder). The Peaks of Shala: being a Record of Certain 

LeorestT among the Hill-Tribes of Albania. Il. Chapman & 
16. 

Luke (Harry Cc.) and Keith-Roach (Edward), eds. The Handbook of 
Palestine. introd. by sir Herbert samuel. Macmillan, 12/-. 

ety Sane (Qessie). Hadrian’s Wall. 14 il. by the Author. Lane, 

ll. Scribner, 16/-. 


16: 

*Peixotto (Ernest). Through Spain and Portugal. 

Prioieau (John). The Adventures of Imshi: a Two-seater dn Search 
of the Sun. Il. Jarrolds, 21/-. 

*Stirke (D. W.). Barotseland: Eight Years among the Barotse. 
Introd. by Sir Harry Johnston. 45 il. Bale, 21/-. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
Chimay (Princess de). A Daughter of Napoleon. Introd. by Princess 


Bibesco. Tr. by Katherine Miller. Scribner, 10/6. 
— (Al.). Through the Shadows with O. Henry. Duckworth, 


/6. 

Jones (H. A.). Sir Walter Raleigh and the Air History: a Personal 
Recollection. Arnold, 2/6. 

Lubbock (Percy). 


Earlham. Cape, 10/ 
*Moorhouse (E. 


6. 
Hallam). Samuel Pepys, Administrator, Observer, 
Gossip. Parsons, 6/-. 
Ohanian (Armen). "The Dancer of Shamahka. Cape, 7/6. 
Thomas ae The Print of my Remembrance. Pors. and il. 


Scrib 
*William 11. (Eu. Kaleer). My Memoirs, 1878-1918. Cassell, 25/-. 
HISTORY. 


Loukomsky (General). Memoirs of the Russian Revolution. Tr. by 
Mrs, Vitali. Fisher Unwin, 16/-. 

Smith (L. Cecil). Main Currents in World History. Rivingtons, 8/6. 

*Terry (Charies Sanford), ed. The Forty-Five: a Narrative of the 
Last Jacobite Rising. By several yon ae Hands, 8/6.— 
The Jacobites and the Union: being a Narrative of the Movements 
of 1708, 1715, 1719. By several Contemporary Hands, 10/6. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. ; 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Dunsany (Lord). The Laughter of the Gods.—The ——_ s Enemies.— 
The Tents of the — — Night at an Inn. (Plays of Gods and 


Men.) Putnam, 1/- 
fa to Sociology. 3rd Ed. Kegan 


Fairbanks (Arthur). 
Paul, 7/6. 
*Melville (Herman). Mardi one @ Voyage Thither. Vols. I. and II. 
Constable. 10 guineas the se 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


Girvin (Brende). Kathleen's Adventure. Il. Milford, 6/-. 


Goodyear (R. A. H.). Topsy-[urvy Academy. Il. Harrap, 5/-. 

Harborough (Mark). Thickthorn Camp: a Scouting Story. Il. 
Milford, 3/6. 

Haverfield (E. L.). Just a Jelly Girl. Il. Milford, 6/-. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). A Wonder Book. Il. by ‘Arthur Rackham. 


Hodder & Swughton, 20;-. 

Herbertson (Agnes Grozier). Sing-Song Stories. I. 
hoa te L.) and Phonix (George). 
or 

Joan (Natalie). The Hunter Children. Il. Milford, 2/6. 

Kingsley (Charlies). The Water-Babies. Col. il. by Warwick Goble. 
Macmillan, 7/6. 

Lane (Margaret $.). Meg of the Brownies. Il. Milford, 2/6. 

a - ~— little: being the History of his Peculiar 


Cape, 6/- 

MaoDonald os Billy Barnicoat: a Fairy Romance for Young 
and Old by Francis D. Bedford. Allen & —s 8/6. 

Se a pee Canedian Fairy Tales. Il. by M . Lane Foster. 

e 

Margueritte (Paul and Victor). Poum: the Adventures of a Little Boy. 
Tr. by Bérengére Drillien. Il. Philpot, 7/6. 

Mee’s (Arthur) Golden Year: Over the Hillis and Far Away. II. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6. 

Merriman (A. D.). The Summer Camp: a Practical Handbook for 
Scouts. Il. ee Milford, 2/6. 

Nash (F. O. H.). How Audrey became a Guide. Sheldon Press, 1/-. 

Il. by Charles 


Nusrat (Princess). Doris and David All Alone. 
Robinson. Hutchinson, 6/-. 

Nusrat (Princess). Conrad the Cock. *- aeamed Tinkles.—Tosh and 
Tim. 4 il. each. Hutchinson, 2/6 each 

Perrault. Tales of Passed Times written for Children. 
Austen. Selwyn & Blount, 5/-. 

Preston —.. The Peek-a-Boos Go Shopping. Il. Milford, 6/-. 

Rudolf (R. de M.). A Year of Adventure. Il. Sheldon Press, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 3/6. 

—— Hamlet. Decorated by John Austen. Selwyn & Blount, 


Milford, 3/6. 
The Guide Law. 


Il. by John 


|e 
bas yt The Winter’s Tale.- Col. il. by Maxwell Armfield. 
—— (Evelyn). Who Was Jane? A Story for Young People of All 
Ages. Il. Macmillan, 7/6. 


Simms (A.). Otherland Plays (Easy Plays and Entertainments, XI.). 
Wells Gardner, 2/6. 

Smith (M. Horace). Ten Tales. Il. Milford, 2/6. 

Steel (Flora Annie). ery Fairy Tales Re-told. T!. py Arthur 
Rackham. Macmillan, 7/6. 

Strang (Herbert). inning His Name: a Romance of Stuart Days. 


Il. Milford, 6/-. 
Humphrey Bold.—The Adventures of Dick 


Strang (Herbert). 
Trevanion.—Settlers and Scouts—The Adventures of Harry 


— —Kobo.-Tom Burnaby. New Editions. Milford, Bf. 
strane (Herbert), ed. The Oxford Annual for Scouts. Il. Milford, 
Strang's (Herbert) Annual. 15th Year. [I]. Milford, 5/-. 

— (Mrs. Herbert), ed. The Tiny Folks’ Annual. Il. Milford, 


Strang’s (Mrs.) Annual for Baby. Milford, 4]-. 
Strang’s (Mrs.) Annual for Children. Milford, “5/-. 
Strats Sart, edt"'the Swedish Pley Manta 
‘oe ara. 5 e Swedish Fair T 
* ron risher tiowin, 16. i y r. by F. H. Martens. 
ennyson. au y mund J. Sullivan. Macmillan, 10/- 
Voltaire (F. A. M. de). Candide: or, The Optimist. Tr. by Gienr 
Morley. Pencil and Line Drawings by Alan’ Odle. Routledge, 12/6. 
wBora, 2/6. Bookland. IV. By Moorland Ways. Il. Oliver & 
Witheim (Dr. R.), ed. The Chinese F. 
vt richer Baws, TI airy Book. Tr. by F. H. Martens. 
iams (Margery). e Velveteen Rabbit; or, H 
wae toric — — coigineman n, 1168. naive of 
ams . ree Nau il 
Duckworth V/6 ghty dren. I. by J. R. Monsell, 
England. Annual Volume, 1822. Ih Pilgrim Press, 16, Pilgrim 
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The Supreme Achievement. = 

A Tan Models staged at = 
‘ Olympia this year represent our = 
: NS . supreme achievement in new stan- = 
hae , AG — dards of efficiency and motoring = 


I comfort. Make a point of visiting 
STAND _ Svand 257 and jndee for yourself 
aa i a a. 


the splendid value which our new 
2 57 season's models offer ;— 


—_—_———— Sh.p. LightCar. 2... £275 
OLYMPIA 11°4 h.p. 4-Seater Touring Car £525 


e ~  11°4hb.p.2-Door Saloon. . . £625 
15°9 h.p. 5-Seater Touring Car £750 


15°9 h.p. Saloon-Landaulette. £985 


MY MEMOIRS 
:: 1878-1918  :: 
fs EX-KAISER 


The latest and foremost in Light 
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Car Value—the 8 h.p. Humber 
.m- WI L L | A M i | Light Car—is being OE at 
Olympia, a remarkable little carin 
every sense of the word. All the 
nd Written by one who once wore an well-known features of Humber 
Imperial crown, this book is a wonderful quality are embodied. It is in fact a 
yan volume, intensely informative, dignified in Humber Car in Miniature 
ll style, crisp, concise and to the peint in every — 
' particular, Its contents shed an entirely =HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY / 
new light on the motives and = LONDON: 
character of the most domin- Ss = —_Caty Showroom: —— 
ating personality the world has 25 =32 Hulborn Viaduct, 5.0.1 o/-——= 
ll. known for 200 years. net = wee End Shewrooms and . 
oe rement ; 
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lar BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, &c. 
i Selected Poems of OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or Valued for PROBATE. 
ter. By HENRY ae = > ce ce ee, and 43, Piccadilly. 
e 10! Hy a. e 
a ic Add : Bookman, Lo 
2 Robert Haven Schauffler Tuegraphig hams Hooke London. 
Ih. 
for Cr, 8vo. ; 5* OOKPLATES designea and engraved by Osbernes, 
1/-. Artist-Engravers, 27, —~ ae Street, ss W.l. An =— 
rles q This is a selection from Mr. design exclusive to each client. rite for particulars, post L 
- Schauffler’s three already published BOOKS on, every conceivable subject. On approval. 1,000,000 
ohn F h Vols. (Second-hand and New) in stock. re Books, First 
volumes of verse. Four poems have Kditions, Sete of Authors, &c., £0, Catalogues free mention require 
ae been chosen from “Scum o’ the Laelia oS 
int Earth,” nine from “The White 
: ERMAN BOO: OM HOLLA 
eld. Comrade,” and twenty-two from ee es pany — is — ye 4 placing 
‘“ ic Fire.” HH your orders for German Books and Periodicals direct wi 
All Magic Ire. | the Continental Book Storehouse, 
MEULENHOFF & CO., AMSTERDAM, DAMRAK. 
‘7 BE li 
i 
tech ee To he 
us le 
a ean, p= ah Bl and other foreign literature. 
ays. i Please cut out and keep for reference. 
Nick SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
a i $ ’s ial Training College. 
S/- MRS. HOS ee SVEN OR PLACE. SW.1 ‘ 
ord, This well-known TRAINING ofters = excellent ‘opportanity °= B Oo O K B A R G A I N S. 
Ghomecives fora professional career. 6 me ~~ IS A VACANCY New 110 Page Classified Catalogue post free from 
” PUL CaN STARY ANY taken by Correspondence _ REFERENCES: WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
The Countess of Mayo; The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; The Vis- 265, High Holbern, London, W.C. 1. 
countess St. Cyres; the Lady Pirrie; Claude Montefiore, -; Messrs. 
Wainwright, Pollock & Co., Solicitors; Messrs. Lewis & Yglesias, &c. ton om Me‘encendhend tedhe. 
a Ske HOSTER, St. Stephen's Chambers, Teleeraph St., E.C. 2. 
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THE MOTOR EXHIBITION. 


Tue TREND OF DEVELOPMENT. 
By J. OweEn. 


CommerciaL Exhibitions vary enormously in character 
and educational value, but there are few in which the 
general public take a more intimate interest than the 
annual motor displays at Olympia, and again this year 
at the White City. The sixteenth of the series promoted 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, 
Ltd., was opened yesterday, and again reveals what 
progress has been made during the past twelve months. 
All the automobile producing nations of the world, 
except—maybe for the last time—Germany and 
Austria, are taking a hand in it. The question 
therefore is: What new things does the present 
exhibition reveal, and how will they influence matters 
in the immediate future? Many people thought 
a year or so ago that finality in motor-car design and 
construction had well-nigh been reached, and that all 
that remained to be done was merely to simplify the 
designs and develop them into some standard form to 
cheapen production and lessen the selling cost. That, 
however, is as far from being accomplished as ever, for 
although motor-cars are cheaper to buy to-day— 
some are below the pre-war scale—the chassis are 
not to be standardized any more than steam loco- 
motives or steamships, except in the narrowest 
proprietary sense. The older firms are not prone to 
think alike, and the new young men of the movement 
have their own ideas on the subject, and are all for 
leaping high over the conventional fence, and pushing 
things along at an inordinate speed. As yet, they are 
few in numbers, but already they are making their 
influence felt. 


An EXHIBITION oF CONTRASTS. 
There is a reason why the exhibition continues to 


represent many schools of engineering thought, and as 
a result, it is more than ever a spectacle of contrasts, in 
which, broadly speaking, designers have sought to give 
expression to their ideals without venturing too far 
afield from accepted principles, which themselves are 


capable of almost infinite expansion. There are many 
interesting innovations, of course, but no sweeping 
changes. The designs have been brought up to date by 
steady improvement, and they are now so mechanically 
perfect that, despite their wide technical differences, 
there is hardly a single car, from the 7 H.P. Baby Austin 
family to the 40-50 H.P. six-cylinder Napier, that should 
fail to give the most satisfactory road service. The exhibits 
include cars with two, four, six, eight, and twelve- 
cylinder engines, which are cooled by air, water, and 
oil. In the vast majority of cases they are of the 
vertical order, but some of the multiple-power units, like 
the twelve-cylinder Packard, for example, are arranged 
in two groups V fashion. This Fl erp applies also 
to the small twin, while in sundry other cases two- 
cylinder motors of the horizontally opposed order ars 
employed. All the engines, except one, operate on what 
is called the four-stroke principle, the outstanding 
exception being the highly simplified four-cylinder two- 
stroke Trojan, to be seen on the Leyland stand. The 
Trojan, listing at £175 complete, is a fair sized family 
car, and what makes it the more interesting is that it 
shares space with the super-luxury eight-cylinder 
Leylands, costing about £3,000 apiece. The various 
valve systems are also interesting, because in this con- 
nection one sees how the old poppet valve is steadily 
yielding to the overhead valve gear, and the latter in 
turn being multiplied to increase the volumetric 
efficiency by allowing a swifter intake of gas and a more 
complete scavenging of the exhaust. e 15.9 H.P. 
Bentley, 11.9 H.P. Bugatte, and 7 H.P. two-cylinder 
Jowett belong to this class, to which a Sunbeam has 
been added. The same sharp differences mark the trans- 
mission, suspension, and braking systems. The latest 
development in four-wheel brakes will be found in the 














new six-cylinder 26 H.P. Fiat, and one of the most 
interesting transmissions is that of the Magnetic car in 
the White City. 


CoacHWORK. 


It is the coachwork that adds color to a display 
of this kind, such as that of the Lanchester, 
Napier, Sunbeam, Daimler, Rolls-Royce, and Arm- 
strong-Siddeley, to mention only a few examples. 
Complete, some of these super-carriages cost about 
£3,000 to buy, but on the Dodge Brothers’ stand in the 
White City will be found a four-door saloon for £545, 
and a four-seater landaulette for £550. They are 
mounted on 17-24 H.P. Dodge Brothers’ chassis, which 
are supplied with every modern accessory in starting, 
lighting, and protective appliances. The Dodge five- 
seater touring model is listed at £350 complete, or with 
2-3 seater body for £330. But, to continue my remarks 
on coachwork, there is a great improvement all round, 
and particularly in regard to the equipment. A feature 
of the show is the all-weather body of the Gwynne type. 
It is light and graceful and storm-proof, and the 
reason for its popularity is that it enables an open 
car to be converted into a totally enclosed one of the 
coupé and saloon order at will. The new cars are too 
numerous to mention, but the more important innovations 
this year are the attractive family outfits of about 8 H.P. 
with two and four-cylinder engines, and accommodation 
for two adults and two children or three adults. In 
small car matters the Humber Company have always 
been in the forefront, and, therefore, their new 8 H.P. 
will be the centre of interest. It is a genuine Humber 
in miniature listing at £275, the working principle of 
the four-cylinder engine being identical with that of the 
11.4 H.P., and 15.9 H.P. models. 


Many New Mopets. 


This seat can, however, be removed and the space 
utilized for luggage, which is completely enclosed and 
protected by the hood in wet weather. Another 
design suitable for doctors and ladies, is the 
10-25 H.P. Charron-Laycock listing at £475 with full 
equipment. Some of the new designs that are staged 
for the first time include a 21 H.P. six-cylinder Daimler ; 
a 12-14 H.P. Crossley with four cylinders, and a 
sporting variant of the popular 19.9 H.P. which is rated 
as 20-70 H.P.; an 8 H.P. Charron at £275; two light 
six-cylinder cars, the 12 H.P. six-cylinder B.S.A. and 
20 H.P. Delauney-Belleville; a four-cylinder Angus- 
Sanderson car of 8 H.P., and a 14 H.P. de luxe; 7 H.P. 
Jowett, with two cylinders and eight valves; 11 H.P. 
B.S.A. with four cylinders; 11 H.P. Waverley; 
10-20 H.P. Hands; 8 H.P. Gwynne ; 12 H.P. Argyll with 
sleeve valve engine, and many others. The new Rolls- 
Royce 20 H.P. with six-cylinder engine will not be 
exhibited ‘in Olympia, which reminds me that the 
Benz cars, have been re-established on the British 
market in Grafton Street. They are very exemplary 
productions, as might be supposed, coming as they 
do from the oldest factory in Europe. The 15 H.P. 
with four cylinders is offered at £600 for the chassis, 
or complete with English-built touring body for 
£850. The smaller 13.9 H.P. Benz complete with 
touring body lists at £725, or with enclosed coachwork 
of the limousine or landaulette order for £895. There 
also two six-cylinder productions—a 23.8 H.P., and 
27.70 H.P., the former costing £1,175 with touring body 
and £1,350 with landaulette or limousine coachwork. 

The exhibition will remain open till November 11th, 
the price of admission being 2s. 6d., except Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, when it will be 5s. 
The one charge covers both sections, and free motor coach 
service between Olympia and the White City, or vice 
versa. 








